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[to me!" EOHOED MADELINE, IN BUBPBISE. 


THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
2 st 
OHAPTER XIII, 
SUSPENSE. 


_Tae inquest on the body of, Luke Chalmers 
did not take for two days ; but although, 
on the morning following the marriage, John 
Treherne tried to obtain Godfrey’s by 
offzring very substantial bail, his efforts were 
not crowned with success. 

In the meantime, both Treherne, his wife, 
and Madeline had received subponas to attend 
at the inquest; and very much alarmed as 
Well as disgusted was poor little Katie, as— 
holding it well at arms’ len as if it had 
been a highly ous re she gazed on 
the objectionable slip of paper that insisted on 

rf presence before the coroner and his jary. 

. ‘What can I tell them ?" she exclaimed 
piteously, going over to her husband, and 
clinging to his arm like an affectionate kitten, 

Will _— cross-examine me, Jack? Will they 
Sak me all sorts of horrid questions, and bally 





me if I don’t answer them? Will they want 
to know how much I spend a year on my dress, 
and what my powder costs me?” 

** Nonsense, Katie |’ brokein John, smiling, 
in spite of himself, ‘Iam sare I don’t know 
what they will ask you, as you know abso- 
lately nothing of the crime. It's all that 
officious idiot Fenn's doing. The man is 20 
anxious to prove his capacity for management 
that he is blundering all along the line. I 
should like to have an opportunity of telling 
him a piece of my mind.” 

‘*‘ Which, being interpreted, means damag- 
ing @ part of his body !"’ observed his wife, 
who—to do her jastice—was trying her very 
best to keep up the spiritsof theothers. ‘' By 
the way, Jack, you might let me do the talk- 
ing. I'm quite sure I could manage is ever so 
much better than you; and you could step in 
when active measures were reqaired, Don’t 
you think that would be best, Madeline?” 

‘* Will they really make me tell what I 
know ?”’ asked Madeline, taking no notice of 
the question, and addressing herself to Tre- 


He looked anxious aud puzzled. 





“HOW I8 IT I HAVE NOT HAD IT BEFOBE?'’| 


‘I don’t think so, No, I’m sure they can’t 

However, I'll wire up again to Trefasis, and 
tell him it is a matter of life and death, that 
he should be present to-morrow at the in- 
quest. He’il pull Godfrey through, if anyone 
can.’ 
Trefasis was & well-known London criminal 
lawyer, and Treherne had already telegraphed 
an urgent request to him to come down as 
soon as possible. 

He arrived that same evening—a rather 
stout man of about five-and-thirty, with a 
face as round, and almost as red, as the sun 
seen through a fog. For nearly the whole of 
the evening he was closeted with his host, 
and then Madeline was called in—Katie 
being, as she expressed it, left out in the cold. 

‘* You need be under no seneenee. Mrs. 
Vane," the lawyer said ; and Madeline started 
violently, for thia was the first time she had 
been addressed by her new name, “ As your 
hasband is already under arrest, he will be 
cautioned by the coroner againat making any 
statement that might incrimiaate him, and, 
on the same grounds, I shall oppose your 
being called upon to give evidenos. Of courge, 
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howéver, you mastiatten@ the fc quest/'as you | jampping a¢-conclusions, though when he di@ | im availing hiteelf of Madelite's impulsive 


have'been sabgccoged,”’ 

The inquest was held at the village inn, 
and, ueediess to say, the room was crowded, 
tor the news that Captain Vane was charged 
with murder had epread like wildfire, and 
everybody was anxious to learn the resulé of 
the proceedings. 

The policeman Fenn was the first witness 
called, and after him came Treherne, who 
identified the body as that of one-of -his 
gardeners. What be had to cay the reader 
already knows, since it amounted to no more 
than he had told Fenn on the morning of the 
murder. 

Then the village doctor appeared, and 
proved that death bad been caused by a gun- 
abot, and that, considering iis position, it was 
quite impossible the wound cowl@ have been 
self-inflicted. 

He was followed by Reginald Earnshaw, 
who, however, had little 0 say beyond the 
fact that when he arrived on the scene of the 
tragedy Chalmers was quite dead, though 
the body was still warm. 

Next the name of Godfrey Vame°was called, 
but instead of the officer Mr, Trefusis rose, 
and addressing the coroner, said, 

“TI am watching the cate om behalf: of 
Captain Vane, sir, and considering the posi- 
tion in which he is now placed, I advise bim 
not to give evidence. Neithersheuld I. cou- 
sent to his wife being called dow." 

Madeline's heart beat ray ; and shie felt, 


rather than saw, Godfrey's gaze her, a8" 
their marriage was thus publicly nlioded to. 
T in Mr. Tre. 


be coroner coldly acq 
Soma briefly if S inapartiall 
proceeded to sum wp bric fly; ifmet ially; 
for he wae evidently meh itapressed by 
Godfrey's Pointing out: that Lake 


Chalmers had died from the effect: of a- gun- 


Srfiveat Obe it was generally correct. Madeline, 
however, With a woman’s Kéenness~ of 
perception, gueesed immediately what ihe 
lawyer meant. 

‘You mean to say that some of the shois 
which caused Luke Chaimers’ death 
through Captain Vane’s sleeve?"’ she asked 
excitedly, 

Trefusis nodded. 

Yes, that is just what I do mean, and if 
we prove that, we prove the impossibility of 
Vane's baving fired the shot. Of course, the 
fact_of the coat being mew is tremendously in 
our favour. Berides, I shall have my client’s 
arm e¢Xamined immediately by the Prison 
doctor, aud he will then find some mark of 
where the flesh was grazed by the shot,"’ 

“ Splen@id!" cried Treherne, waking up 
into as mech enthusiasm as it was possible for 
him to betray. ‘It seems to me we are on the 
right tack atlases. Bat what made you think 
of examining the clothes?” 

thins idea. did not ta ag ag 3 mol 
retur thelawyer. ‘‘Captain Vane siippe 
&® note inte my head thiswiorning, in which 
he suggested it: The netiom had occurred to 
him beentite:he felt some slight pain in the 
right’ shonlder, and be found his skin grazed, 
and ® little inflamed. Then he remembered 
expetiencing. a sort of sting while he was 
struggling with Chalmers, and immediately 
after the shot wae fired. Now I think, Mr. 
Treherne, I had better deposit the suit with 
-you, and you must put it in some safe. place 
under joek and key, until the time comes for 
producing it.” 

The next day Trefasis had a: long ittterview 
With Godfrey, who was in by no means good 
spirits, theagh the lawyer fried His best to 
encourage him. 

Of course, youstein anwwkwerd position, 
Tdon's 


shot, and ¢tiat the wound was not *oGeny it,’ Treftisis said, in 
he left it) t® the: jary to be they | @ tome, ‘but. the evidence 
believed it tobethe result of an or |: you if purely ciréumetwatial, and I 
of deliberate intention. : we stiall be able to get over is.” 
The jury retired, but after swétity”’ minutes TO Gant that dtegetber;” te young man 
came back with their verdiet retuinied, ee ee ousache ; 
I¢ was-wilfal wurder agaiaist Gdfrey Vane. | ‘‘ built cases dell sorts of affairs 
2 * * * e areGiagged in, afid-well, i#*i# just possible 
‘Don't despair, we'll pall Him through muy tretiepiresthaé 1 chould not 
yet!” whispered Trefusis, giving Madeline or ify. wifertotbieax.” 


his srm, and leading her owt into the air; for 
she was so white that he féared/she waefaint- 
‘ng. ©“ This verdict is merely a formality, 
which will be set aside at the examination 
before the magistrates. You see, I did not 
think it necessary to say anything on Captain 
Vane's behalf this morning; bunt later on it 
will be a different matter, and there are many 
weak points in the prosecution that I shall 
be able to take advantage of. Inthe mesn- 
time, I want you to tell me if you remember 
what clothes your husband was wearing on 
the morning of the murder?” 

Madeline thought for a moment before she 
replied,— 

“Yes, I do remember, because, when he 
first appeared, Mr. Treherne was chafing him 
on being fo smart, and he confeeted that the 


hastily. ‘“‘ That: ie 
pression, but I once madés fool of myself over 
Luke Chalmers’ daughter, and—oh! weil!” 
he broke off, knitting his brows, “I should 
nob like Madeline to see her. That ia all.” 

Trefusis looked incredulous, as if this lame 
explanation did not satisfy him, but he msde 
no reroark, 

‘* I suppose the police will contrive to hunt 
up Ellen Chalmers?” Godfrey continued, 
after a pause, 

“Of course they will,’’ was the prompt 
response. “ Ié is their business to find out ail 
they can conotrning the murdered man, and 





suit was new. It was of brown velveteen— 
coat and knickerbookers to match.” 


Trefusis took posession of these clothes, and | 
and examined them carefally, Madeline and 
Treherne being present. After he Had finished | 
his examination he called them both to bis | 
side, and pointed triumphantly to two small | 
round holes in the upper part of the right | 
sleeve. 

“* Look at these!” he'said to Jihn. j 

“Well!” answered Treherne, somewhat | 
pozzied ‘at His manner. “ What of them?” 

‘ Lookagain, my good fellow! "impaticnily | 
repeated the lawyer. ‘‘ What do you think 
they are caused by ?” 

“A match moet probably.” 

“Nonsense, man! What should a titatch 
be doimg up there? Besides, matches don’t 
burn email clean holes like that. It was a 


shoo!” 
Joht-sttook his head. 


He was net’ qtiok at 


naturally their first search would be for his 


|; Canghter.” 
As soon as they reached Brackendale, 


Godfrey bevan to pace thoughtfully up and 
down. Presently he caid, interrogatively,— 

“‘Maé@eline intends coming to the inquiry 
before the magistrates?” 

" Certainly. It is her place, at thisjunctare, 
to show confidence in you, and if she stayed 
away people world be sure to remark her 
absence. It would be a point against you.” 

« Nevertheless, I should be very glad indeed 
if ehe would stay away!” he exclaimed, 
vehemently, ‘Can’é you manage to suggest 
it to Ker without letting it sppear that I 
Cépite.is?" 

“TI don’t quite see how I can—exspecially 
when the circamstances undér which you were 
wertied are borne in mind," 

Gotifrey winced, as if the reminder hurt 
hitn—and, indeed, since bis arrest, he had*had 
plenty of time to think calmly over matters, 
and be was not sure that he had “done right 


offer. 
After all, she Was a very young, and, 
prebably, a very romantio girl, whose judg. 
ment was not matured, and whose knowledge 
of the world was nil, and in the impulse of 
the momené she had taken a step, she se1ious 
nature of which she only half understood. 

“Tam willing to convey the suggestion in 
the form of a request from you,” added the 
lawyer, after a pause, ‘‘but I decline to take 
any personal responsibility in the matter, 
My opinion is that Mrs. Vane should be left 
perfectly free, However, if you wish it, I 
will tell her it is your desire that she should 
remain out of court during the inquiry.” 

And this he did—very much to Madeline's 
astonishment. ° 

“ Of course I intenfed going,” she seid, at 
once, ‘‘ bnt if you think it wisest I will stay at 
home,” 

‘‘ Your husband thinks so, Mrs. Vane—I give 
no opinion on the subject.” 

Madeline looked puzzled. I¢ had strack her, 
as it struck Trefasis, that a wife’s place was by 
her husband’s side on such an occasion, but 
she was quite willing to fall in-with Godfrey's 
views, though she thought he might have given 
a reason for his request. 

‘“Atterall, it will save you ® considerable 
amount of painful feeling if you are not there,’ 
observed efasis, who was a little em. 


*T wae not thinking of myself, bat of Cap- 
tain Vane,” sheetturned dimply. ‘‘ My only 
Wish is to do What is’ best to prove his 
innocence, and I haveno doubt he knows much 


better than I do, so I wi away.” 
Bat her heart was s the pro- 
mise, for this message from Gi: seemed 


only another proof that, in hing, 
he was still unwilling to tru . 





CHAPTER XIV. 


AutHouc# the interval between the inquest 
and the magisterial inquiry was a 
yet it meant a great deal of pai 
to all concerned, more ea 
panes ay — of th 
ighton the murder. ees a 
refasis had a Geteative diderietitom London, 






and spared no pains in evidence 

that might help rly A openly 

confessed that been engaged in 
vi 80 much. 


OF course he questioned both Katie and 
Madeline very closely concerning the events 
that took place on the morning of the murder, 
and made an especial point of the time at which 
Mr. Treherne parted from Dr, Earnshaw. 

This she was enabled to tell him acourately, 
for she looked at her watch immediately 
afterwards, and it was then ten minutes to 
one, 

* Ten minutes to one,” repeated Trofusis, 
musingly, while he consulted his note-book. 
“Then that disposes ofall suspicion concern- 
ing Dr. Earnshaw, for Captain and Mrs. 
Vane both agree that the clock of Bracker- 
dale Church strack one after the shot bad 
been fired. That would leave only ten 
minutes for the'doetor to walk a distance of a 
mile and a half, ‘which is an impossibility. 
No, my opinion ig Harnehaw knows no more 
than be bas*already told.” 

Jack Treherne setormpanied Trefusia and 
the London detectives sandy/heired man 
rejoicing in the tame of Gartick—when they 
visited the scene of the murder, fron which 
the public had been rigérously exeladed. 
This wav easily’ enotigh ¢ffedted, as the 
Crawley Woods were private property. _ 

Unfortunately four days’ had‘e gince 
poor Chalmere met his death, atid it was with 
little hope'of discovering anything’ fresh that 
the trio commenced Wheir investigations. 

“Still, while there's life there's hope, 
observed Mr. Garlick, rather inappropriately, 
as it seemed’ to’ Jack, ‘The detective wad & 
slow, tient man; mtoh given to the atterance 
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of proverbs, perhaps because he found they 
lefts a wide margin for possibilities, and did 
not compromise him as more direct speech 
would have done. 

“For my own part, I have little expecta- 
tion of anything turning up,” remarked 
Trefusis, grimly. ‘For you may be sure the 

und has been well gone over by Fenn and 
Eis subordinates.” 

Mr. Garlick eniffed. 

“ T don't know as that goes for anything, 
sir, if you'll excuse me saying’ it,” he re- 
sponded, with profound contempt, ‘ These 
country burrpkins thinks‘a lot‘of theniselves, 
but they ain't up to much in onses of this 
sort.’ 

“Don't you think so?” said the lawyer, 
turning away to repress a'smile. “ Well, I 
hope you may prove yourcelf right, Garlick, 
but in this instance I’m afraid the ‘ country 
pumpkins,’ as you term them, will be more 
than @ match for you.” 

Again Mr, Garlick sniffed, evidently little 
pleased with the suggestion ; but, all the same, 
it had the effect that Trefasis had foreccon, 
and put him on his mettle. 

Asa matter of fact, he was a very keen, if 
not @ clever man, and had so trained himvelf 
to notice the smallest trivialities that might 
have any beating on the case inthand; that he 
was, not inappropriately, known as the 
“Ferret.” 

He examined the ground round ‘about the 
spot on which the murdered man fell with 
the greatest minuteness, meavured distances, 
locked into the hollow trunks of trees, turned 
up dead leaves, and made Trefusis and Jack 
pose themselves on the very #pot, and feign a 
struggle such as had taken place between 
Godfrey and Chalmers. Then he himeelf 
stood behind the tree, against which Captain 
Vane's gun had been stationed, and watched 
attentively forsome minntes. 

“ Whoever fired the gun was a fool!’ heob- | 
served concisely, as he joined the other two. 
‘There was jost as much chanocé of hitting 
Osptain Vane as Chalmers himself.” 

‘“ That ‘was proved by the shot'grazing Oap- 
tain Vane’s sleeve,” returned Trefusis, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as if he did not think 
much of the remark. ‘But what is that you 
have in your hand?” he-added, with more 
interest. 

“ Bomething that was pasted over by Fenn 
and Company,” retorted Garlick, a little spite- 
fully, “‘and which I found embedded in the 
leaves close by where the gun was leaning. I 
think, when you look. at it; sir, you won't think | 
our journey bas been altogether lost.” 

Trefusis took it, and Jack Treherne leaned 
over his shoulders in uncontrollable excite- 
ment as he examined it. 

It was nothing more nor fess than the return 
half of a second-class railway ticket from Lon- 
don to Brackendale, and the date on it was 
that of the 15th—the day the murder was com 
mitted, 

“By Jove, you are right!" exclaimed the 
lawyer. ‘This is a most important clue if 
you can follow it up!” 

Garlick nodded astentingly, and then began 
asking Jack various questions concerning the 
nearest railway stations, and the distances 
from them. 

“ T think I'll leave you now, sir,’’ he said to 
Trefusiz, “‘ and go straight tothe station. The 
sooner I make inquiries the better. I'll see 
you again this evening, and report progress.”’ 

Trefasis acquiesced, and as he and Jack 
returned home he said, — 

“I think we may trust to Garlick to do his | 
best—now.” 

“Why do you say, ‘now’?” inquired 
Treherne, 

“ Because he is such an uncertain fellow, | 
and if he doesn’t take an interest in a case he 
wont exert himself in the smallest degree. 
Bat his vanity is piqued, and he won't rest 
Satisfied until he has triumphed over ‘ Fenn 
and Company,’ as he calls them.” 

Later in the day, the detective made his 
Sppearance in Jack's study, where the host | 





and Trefasis, were smoking together. Having 
aosepted a cigar, and a:glass of whisky and 
water, he proceeded to state the result of his 
investigations, 

“ Pirst of all, I went to Brackendale Sta- 
tion,” he began, “ and of all the idiots I ever 
had to do with, them porters at Brackendale 
beatae everything. Nothing could I get out of 
them for ever such a long time; they didn’t 
know this, and they couldn’t remember that. 
Bo at last, being out of patience with shem, 
I took ‘em over to the ‘ Railway Inn,’ and 
treated 'em toa glass ofale all round, Then 
they could talk fast enough.” 

‘Which proves they were not quite such 
fools as they looked!" put in Trefasis, slyly. 
“ Bb, Garlick ? ” 

‘They're ® corrupted lot, sir, that’s what 
they are!’ rejoined the detective with 
energy; and taking at the same time a sip of 
whisky and water. ‘ After all, I didn’t do 
much. good, for ail they could tell moe was 
that the London train got down there at juat 
twelve o'clock, and that on the day of the 
murder there was not a single passenger got 


* Nearly all, sir, He said that, when the 
train came in, the lady went up and down 
until she found an empty compartment, and 
then she couldn’) munage to open the door 
herself, so he opened is for her; and henoticed, 
as her hand lay on the handle, that it 
trembled so much, that she didn’t seem able 
to hold anythinvg. I wired up to Paddingtos 
immediately, bus I have not bad a reply yet 
However, I don’t suppose I shall get mach 
good out of that; for she woman, whoaver she 
be, is &® pretty cool band, and would pro- 
bably slip quietly out of the station in tho 
duck, without snyone noticivg ber.” 

“ And you really think she had something 
todo with the warder?” qaeried Jack Iss 
herne, balf-increduloualy. 

* $e may, or she may not,” was tho 
cautious answer. ‘Anyhow, it is @ clase 
worth following up.” 

“ You are right It ia indeed worth following 
ap!” exclaimed Trefusis, energetioslly. *' Bas 
at the same time, it ia hard to belicve thas @ 
woman fired the fatal shot,” ; , 

Garlick lifted his eyebrows, which was bi 





out of it, Now that seemed odd, because the 
ticket. bas Brackendale upon it. However, I 
went on to the next station along the line, 
Crawley, and there the porters were » lot more 
sénpible.” 


“ Perhaps you began with the ale there?” | 


put in Trefusis, laughing. 

“ You've hit it, sir. I did!” 

‘* Well, and what had the Crawley porters 
got to- tell you ?"’ interposed Jack, impatiently, 
He felt too anxious to enjoy the lawyer's jokes 
with Garlick. 

“This much, sir. That on the morning of 
the fifteenth, a lady got ont of the twelve. 
ten train, and gave up half a return ticket to 
Brackendale, having, as she said, puseed 
Bracken@ale by mistake. She paid the differ- 
ence-in the fare, and then walked away from 
the station. The same lady retarned to 
London the same day, the four-forty-five, 
and she took a single ticket from Crawley to 
Paddington.” 

“A lady?” exclaimed Treherne and 
Trefusis, in the same breath. ‘' What descrip. 
tion did you obtain of her?” added the latter. 


* Not a very satisfactory one, sir. By that, I | 


mean, not one that would enable me to 
identify her easily, Rather tall, rather slight, 
dressed in black, and with a thick black veil 
over her face.” 


“ Why, that is a description that would ; 


apply to hundreds of women!” exclaimed 
Trefusis, in a disappointed tone. 


‘*T know thtat, sir; but the fault isn’t mine, | 
lease remember,” retorted Garlick, | 


you'll 
who did nos approve of this reception of hig 
news, and was easily nettled at the best of 
times. 

“Of course not! of course not!” hastily. 
‘* You have done very well indeed. Bus go on 
with your story. I will not interrapt you 
sgain,” 

“As you know, Orawley 
approached by a lane,” p 


station is 


somewhat appeased -by this praise, ‘‘and the | 


high road is at the bottom of the lane. I dis- 
covered that the lady, on leaving the station, 


took the turning to the right, which would | 


lead hertoOrawley'Woods, but on returningshe 
came from the left, thas showing that she had 
made a tour round of some little distance. I 
was not until ehe was entering she gate lead. 
ing to the platform, and was asked to show 


her ticket, that she found she bud lost it. and, , 
after searching some time, she fivally said sha | 


would take another, It was thie circumstance 


| that fixed the incident on the porters mind, | 
| Tasked him if the lady seemed flaurried, and | 
| he said yes, she did, but he attributed it to 


the loss of the ticket—naturally enough, too— 
for women do get flarried when they are 
searching all over the shop to fied a pocket | 
that them fools of dres#aiakers pat in the | 


' very back of their skirte, and do their beat to , 
| hide then!" concladed Mr, Garlick, with a | 
| sniff exptessive of the utmost diszust. 


‘* And ig that all the porter told you,” 


roceeded Gurlick, | 


way of disagreeing. 

At that moment there came a Jond riag at 
; the bell, followed by a considerable amount of 
| bustle in the hall, and Jack, wondering what 
; could bethe mutter, wentouttosee. _ 
As goon as the door closed behind hia 
; Garliok drew vp « little near Trefasis. 
“I wouldn’s say is before Me. Tesherne, 
| sir,” he whispered, “ sesiang as he evidently 
' doesn’t know much about matters like thease, 
| bat I don't mind confessing to you that waen 
| I was in Crawley Woods this morning, and 
| saw where the murder took place, and from 
| where the gan waa fired, I said to mysel? 
‘This looks to me like a woman's work |’ ” 





OHAPTER XY. 
THE SEALED LETTER, 


| Tue lond ringing of the bell, and the noisy 
| entrance, was cau by no lege & person than 
| Mies Keziah Byrne, who, as Mrs, Treherne 
; afterwards expressed it, swooped down upox 
, them like a tigress robbed of its young ! 

; ‘Oa! Me, Treherne,” she exclaimed, 
, oatohing sight of Jack, and rashing toward: 
; him, “what is thia dreadfal news [ hear 
| about Godfrey? Acoused of murder—put iu 
prison! Why, it sounds like a faroe. To is 
too horrible to be trae!” and she barat into 
an hysterioal sobbing that very mach alarmed 
poor Jack, unused as he wag to sach feminine 
eballitions, 

Soothing her as best he coald he led her 
! into the morning-room, where his wife aad 

Madeline were sitting ; but no sooner did she 
| oatch sight of the latter than her sobs ceased, 
: and she exclaimed, excitedly,— 
| “ What brings that girl here?” 

i Bes little more guarded in your languaye, 
, if you please, Miss Byrne,”’ said Katie, with a 
quiet dignity that was wonderfally becoming. 
* This lady is my special friend, and au in- 
; sult to her is an insult to me,” 

i Bat you don’t know who and whaé she iy, 
| Mrs. Treherne! If you did you would sparu 
her from your feet. That ia the aroh traitres» 
who undermined poor Sir Richard Vane’ 
mind, until she could tarn him round her litiiv 
finger, and persuade him to disinherit his own 
nephew. Thatia the girl who has taken m: 

poor Godfrey's place, and is the author of ai: 
his misery. That ——” 

She was brought to a sudden pause, for 
Katie rose and pointed majestically to the 
door. 

‘* Either you cease speaking in this abraia, 


' or you leave my house! You don’t know whom 
| you are addressing. 


This lady is Captair 
Vane’s wife!" 

If athunderbolt had suddenly exploded a: 
Miss Byrne’s feet she could not have been 
more aghast. 

To say she grew pale id to say litle 
face beoame absolotely gray, and she siared 
from Madeline to Katie, and back again, ina 
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‘gex. Keziah Byrne has only one redeeming 


“room, where he and I were playing chess 
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bewilderment that even deprived her of the 
power of speech. 

Then she turned to Jack Treherne, who 
was keeping discreetly in the background. 

“‘Igthis trae?” she gasped. 

*' Quite trae. Miss Brereton married your 
brother immediately before his arrest."’ 

* Then he deserves any evil that may come 
upon him!” she declared, vindictively; ‘‘ and 
it ia through her the evil has come upon him! 
‘Whatever harm may befall Godfrey will lie at 
her gate. You need not glare at me, Mrs. 
Treherne, I shal! not beunder your roof-tree 
many minutes lovuger, for nothing would in- 
duce me to stay where that designing creature 
was! Bat I'll speak my mind while I am 
here, and neither you nor your husband nor 
anyone else shall prevent me. Between you, 
‘you have got my poor brother into a nice 
mess, and I shonid think he’ll rue the day that 
‘rought him to Brackendale. I shall rue it 
for him—of that I am certain |!” 

Then, with one parting glance of utmost 
malevolence in the direction of Madeline, she 
eailed out again, and presently the front door 
was heard banging behind her. 

Fora few minutes no one spoke ; then Katie 
‘burst into an uncontrollable fis of laughter, in 
which her husband joined. 

“‘ There's a nice, gentle, amiable type of 
womanhood!” she exclaimed at last, waving 
her hand towards the door. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
I’m not easily frightened, but I must confess 
that that glare of hers made me feel absolutely 
mervous. Asfor you, Madeline, she looked as 
it she could have killed you! Well, thank 
‘Heaven we are rid of her! I'm afraid, my 
dear, I can’t congratulate you on your new 
-ister-in-law.”’ 

Madeline s faintly, but the smile 
hardly concealed the pained expression in her 
eyes, She was too young and too sensitive to 
$e able to ignore Miss Byrne's insults as they 
deserved. 

‘* Ugh!" exclaimed Jack, with a shudder, 
<‘one wonders why Providence permits such 
women to exist. They are living libels on their 


Sérait, and that is her devotion to Godfrey.” 
‘*A devotion that he finds embarrassing 
uow and again, I should imagine,” added his 
wife. ‘' Don’t you remember, when he stayed 
with us last year, how she heard he had a 
cold, and insisted on coming down to nurse 
dim? Poor Godfrey! I shall néver forget 
his face when she turned up in the drawing- 


together. He looked as if he could very well 
have dispensed with her affection at that 
particular moment,” 

Mies Byrne was true to her resolve not to 
ast foot within Brackendale House again ; but, 
‘dia order to be near her half-brother, she took 
apartments quite close to the county prison, 
although, greatly to his astonishment, she 
efused to avail herself of the permission to 
see him that ehe might easily have obtained, 
and contented herself with writing notes, to 
which he sent back answers. 

Garlick, meanwhile, continued his inquiries, 
sand even took a hasty journey to Paddington 
¢o see if he could find any traces of the 
mysterious female who had appeared and dis- 
appeared so strangely. Bat he was hardly 
earprised at his non-suoccess, for, as he told 
Trefasis, he had not expected to trace her in 
chat way. 

More to the purpose were his investigations 
round about Crawley and Brackendale, where 
‘ne visited every house within a distance of 
Saree miles from the station, to see if any 
lady gnest had arrived on the morning of the 
aifteenth, 

Fortanately for him, it was not a largely 
populated neighbourhood, and he was able to 
easure himself that the lady in question had 
not entered any house withia the radius of the 
o— miles, although he obtained news of 

er. 

_ A boy, who was working in the fields close 
to Crawley Wood, had seen a lady dressed as 


@ little after one o'clock on the day of the 
marder. He was sure of the time, for he was 
going home to his dinner, and it was not half- 
past one when he reached home, 

Taen, some two miles further on, the lady 
had been seen again, this time by a woman, 
whose cottage she pagsed, and from whom she 
inquired the nearest way to Crawley Station. 

Tas woman told her she was some distance 
from Crawley, bat Brackendale station was 
comparatively close at hand. 

She had anewered rather hastily that 
Beackendale would not do. She must go to 
— and the woman thereupon directed 

er. 

“‘ She seemed as if sammat had upeet her,” 
the woman observed, in reply to Garlick’s 
question, “ and she was in a sort of harry too— 
wouldn't wait to hear all I had to to say, even 
after she had asked me the question. Her veil 
was down, so I couldn't see much of her face, 
for it was one of those thick black gauzs ones 
that are hard to see through.” 

All this confirmed Garlick’s idea, and 
Trefasis agreed with him that the veiled lady 
could throw some important light on the 
crime, even if she did not actually commit it 
herself. 

‘‘ Bat I think she did!"’ asserted the detec: 
tive, in confidence. ‘I've had some ex oe 
of murder cases, and the whole thing looks to 
me like » woman's handiwork. It's a pity 
Captain Vane is so close about it.” 

For Godfrey, when questioned, declared 
himeelf absolately unable to guess who the 
lady might be,and could offer no suggestions 
calculated to help the men who were working 
on hia behalf. 

At length the day appointed for the inquiry 
arrived, and early in the morning Katie and 
Jack Treherne, acoc mpanied by Trefasia, drove 
off in the brougham, while Madeline watched 
them with a sinking heart from the window. 

She felt miserably lonely, and depressed. 
Sappose, after all, her sacrifise had been in 
vain, and Godfrey were condemned on the 
circumstantial evidence | 

How slowly the weary hours dragged them- 
selves by! She could neither read, write, 
nor work ; and when luncheon was brought in 
she turned from it with disgust. It seemed 
to her as if the afternoon would never draw to 
an end, 

Atabont three o'clock the door of the room 
in which che was sitting was suddenly opened 
by & servant, who announced,— 

‘* Mr. Walters!" 

And then entered Sir Richard Vane's old 
solicitor, who, as i¢ known to the reader, was 
also Madeline's guardian. 

He was uot an especial favourite of our 
heroine's, and yet, at that precise moment, 
she was unfeignedly glad to see him. 

‘* I have only jast heard of your marriage,” 
he said, taking a seat near her, while his eyes 
rested on her wedding-ring, ‘ Perhags con- 
gratulation may, under the circumstances, be 
out of place, bat, all the same, I hope your 
married life will prove happier than its com- 
mencement.”’ 

It was rather a grim way of putting it; but 
Mr. Walters was not one of the suave type of 
solicitors, and would nos play the hypocrite 
even to oblige a client. 

Madeline looked down in some embarraas- 
ment. 

‘tI feel I ought to have written to you my- 
self,” she said, ‘but the ciroumstances were 
80 peculiar, and——" 

‘* You need not explain. I auderstand per- 
feotly how the case stands, but a marriage is a 
marriage, and you'll have to abide by it. So 
faras your fortune goes it's all right until you 
come of age, and by that time you'll know 
more of the world, and be better able to take 
care of yourself. Bat that is not what I have 
come tosay. [had two objects inview. One 
was toaek you if my advice could be of any 
service to you, and if ro to place it at your 
disposai——"" 





the porter described, coming from the wood at 


He puiled himself up short, and waited a 
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minute fur her to speak, bat Madeline only 
shook her head silently. 

“Ab, well! '’ he continued, looking perhaps 
a@ trifle disappointed, ‘‘ you young people think 
you know better than we older ones, and I 
suppose in a certain Lae ps you are right, 
Now I come to the second reason of my bei 
here. I wanted to give you this,’ he too 
from his pocket a blue envelope, with an 
important looking seal upon it, and handed it 
to her. “This contains a letter written by 
Sir Richard Vane to you.” 

“To me!” echoed Madeline, in surprise, 
‘‘ How is it I have not had it before?” 

‘I would have told you if you had per. 
mitted me to finish,” answered Mr. Walters, 
imperturbably. ‘It was placed in my hands 
by Sir Richard himself, with instructions to 
to give it you on the day you came of age, 
or when you married. Iam unaware of ita 
contents, bat I judge them to ba of soma 
importance, otherwise Sir Richard would not 
have made a mystery of them. And now I 
will take my leave,’’ rising as he spoke. 

‘*Bat you will stay and have some tea?" 
endahnel Madeline, ringing the bell, 

‘Certainly not, my dear young lady!” 
answered the solicitor, with pious horror, “I 
have never yet tried to rain my digestion 
with afternoon tea, and, p'ease Heaven, I never 
will !’ 

He held out his hand, and Madeline, as she 
placed hers within it, said hesitatingly,— 

“ You are aware of the accusation brought 
against Captain Vane?” 

Mr. Walters’s face changed, and he made an 
impatient movement of diemiasal. 

“Yes; bat I have no wish to discuss it with 
you,” and so saying, he hastily and uncere. 
moniously left the room. 

After hia departure, Madeline slowly broke 
the seal of the letter ; and inside she found a 
second envelope, aleo sealed, and bearing her 
own name, io the handwriting of Sir Richard. 
Below it was written,— 

‘*Not to be opened until after my death, 
and then only when Madeline Brereton shall 
attain the age of twenty-one, or shall marry.” 

The girl looked at it for a few seconds, then 
fically put it away in her pocket, determining 
to read it the next day, when her mind would 
be less disturbed ; and hardly had she come to 
this conclusion when the door was opened, 
and this time Kassie Treherne stood on the 
threshold. 

Madeline knew by her expression that the 
examination was at an end. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—(continued.) 


Lozarsz hesitated. In his wild despair ot 
some minutes before he had declared that he 
would make a thorough confession of his 
entire villainy towards Walter, and restore him 
to bis righifal position; and had the yoush 
awakened then, it is probable that he would 
have done 80, Bat now he could not do i}. 
It was true that he loved the artist better than 
he did his own son, but his interests were 
entwined with the fortanes of the latter ; and, 
besides, if he confessed, punishment awaited 
him for his misdeeds. He thought he ocon!d 
explain his abduction satisfactorily to Walt-r, 
take him back to London, and tell Raymond 
that he had found it impossible to oarry oat 
hia plan, for to carry is out he felt would be 
like severing a limb from his own body. 

‘* Why did Lord Rosenbury employ you +o 
carry me off ?"' repeated Walier. 

“ Beoause,” stammered Lorsiae, giving the 
first reason thas ocourred to bim, ‘‘ludsbip 
wanted girl." . 

“Ab! And what were you to do wiih 
me?” 

“Land on desolate island up north some- 
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where, an’ leave you fate: Ludship thought 

ou'd die there!” 

This revelation at first seemed incredible to 
Walter, but he soon became convinced of its 
truth, and said.— 

‘‘ And was this the cause of your late visit 
to Rosenb House? Did you go there thas 
you and his lordship might arrange a plan to 
entrap me into your hands?” 

Loraine nodded, not knowing what to reply. 

‘“ And you and he pretended that you called 
to demand his influence in my behalf!’ ex- 
claimed Walter, his voice full of sadness. 
“ And the only relative I have in the world— 
my own father—will make a bargain with a 
stranger to kill me? "’ 

“Qh, no!” sobbed Loraine, penitently. 
“Thought fish man take you off. 'Tended to 
{eft youmoney. Wasn't going push you off 
rocks into water, as ludship said——”’ 

“ Ab! rather an extensive plot, I see!’ said 
the artist. ‘Now tell me all about it, Con- 
ceal nothing from me, Tell me all you know 
of — _ in regard to Lady 
Geraldine. Speak quickly!" 

Tae authoritative voice and stern coun- 
tenance of Walter compelled Loraine’s 
obedience, and he proceeded to explain as well 
as he could without betraying the secret 
relationship existing between him and Rosen- 
bury, 

‘$0 his lordship considers me his rival,” 
summed up the listener when he had con- 
oladed, ‘‘ and proposed to you to buy a sloop, 
get me aboard of it, drug me, and carry me 
off to a northern island, where you should 
feave me to starve, And after my death he 
expected in Lady Geraldine. And all 
this would have been carried out if remorse 
had not entered your heart. Is seems, then, 
that you have a litile paternal affection yet.” 

“ Yes— yes!” gasped the miserable Lo. 
rsine, 

‘* Well, his lordship's plan is defeated,” said 
Walter, ‘and he has rendered himeelf liable 
to the law. He will find that he cannot carry 
on = in this manner without answering 
or is}” 

‘Oh, don’t ’rest Indship, Wal'er.”’ pleaded 
Lorains, alarmed for hiason. ‘'’Rest me— 
punish me—but don’t touch him!” 

“T will not,” answered the youth, more 
calmly, ‘I will not spare him for his own 
aake, but for that of his mother, for the sake 
of the honourable name he bears, and for the 
sake of his dead parent. What would the late 
Lord Rosenbury have thought could he have 
known his son a would-bs murderer?” 

‘ You'll ’reat me, then, Wal'er ?”’ asked Lo. 
raine, ae. 

‘No, I shall not. I shall not even reproach 
you. You own thoughts must be sufficient 
punishment. If want of money has driven 
you to sell your son’s life to his enemy let me 
know it, and you shall have suflicient to live 
upon.” 

Loraine had expected reproaches, threat, 
perhaps to be even delivered into the hands of 
the law, and Walter's lenity touched him to 
the heart's core. Tae little good that was in 
him made itself felt, and he regarded the artiat 
with an expression almost of adoration. 
as Oh, Wal'er,” he sobbed, “if Raymon’ ’d 

y—" 

“Raymond!” repeated Walter. “ You are 
strangely familiar with Lord Rosenbary. I 
suppose,” he added, noticing Loraine’s con- 
tusion, “ crime knows no aristocracy. I want 
you to tell me how your singular acquaintance 
with his lordship commenced.” 

The youth had drop his air of respect, 
which his sense of filial duty had always 
caused him to adopt, and spoke with an air 
of gentle authority, which well became him, 
and which caused Loraine to regard him with 
increased affection, and a sort of veneration. 
In his own mind the ex gardener now invested 
the youth with hie titles and honours, and 
tegarded him as Lord Rosenbury, whereas, 
formeriy, he had always thought of him as an 


‘* Way happened,” he replied, quite humbly, 
‘‘wae’s I wanted money, more’n you gave 
me. Went to ludship, cause was old tenan’ 
fam'ly. Ludship gave me trifle, spoke your 
wanting his girl, and fin'ly asked me to call 
*gain, Then went other day, and you’s there. 
Thought I’d sink. Ludship came rescue, an’ 
we made bargain." 

“ Bat I don’t understand how Rosenbury 
could dare to broach such a plot to the father 
of hia intended victim,” returned Walter, 
thoughtfally. ‘ There’s something yet behind 
all this—something I haven’t fathomed ! ” 

‘‘Ob, no, Wal‘er!'’ cried Loraine, in alarm. 
‘‘No such thing. I might said somethin’ 
lightly ‘gainss you that ‘couraged Ray— 
ludship, I mean—but you know whole story !"’ 

Walter waa not quite convinced that he did 
know the whole story. Loraine’s very ecager- 
ness in making the assertion caused him to 





doubt it, but he kept his thoughts to himeelf. 

“Th seems strange to me also,” he mused, 
‘*that Rosenbary should want to kill me 
because I am accepted and he rejested by 
Lady Geraldine. In these days, and in Eng- 
land, people are not wont to put their rivals 
out of the way. It seems to me that the 
cause is rather small for such a deed.” 

Loraine hastened to produce arguments to 
the contrary, urging the beauty and wealth of 
Lady Geraldine, the fact that Rosenbary 
loved her with mad passion, and that, in Italy 
and other tropical! countries, it was a common 
thing to murder a rival. When he had con- 
cluded his rather incoherent speech, he 
pleaded,— 

“You'll forgive me then, won’t you, 
Wal'er!” 

“ Yes, I forgive you. Bat you must not go 
near Rosenbury again. Do not even explain 
to him how I escaped the fate he intended for 
me.” 

Loraine promised to obey Walter's com- 
maud, and appeared delighted on being 
restored to his favour, kissing his hands and 
hastening to dry his own teara. 

‘‘ How far are we from London? ” asked 
the artist, after a pause. 

“LT don’ know, Wal'er; a great way, 
though!” 

‘Then you must land me somewhere on the 
coast, and I will proceed to town by rail. I 
had an sppointment last evening, and my 
failure to keep it muat have created alarm.” 

‘Oh, go back in the sloop, Wal'er!” cried 
Loraine. “I shall kill ‘self if ‘obliged to go 
back ‘lone, Tarn the sloop in minute. If 
forgive me, go back with me!” 

Walter reflected a moment. He knew that 
his companion’s heart was softened to an 
unusual de by the events of that day, and 
it seemed to him that he had now an excellent 
opportunity of leading him into the paths of 
virtue and uprightness. His heart inclined 
him to take the quickest route home, and 
soothe the fears of his betrothed, and hissense 
of filial duty bade him yield his inclinations, 
and use this opportunity of instructing Lo. 
raine. With a sigh, he said,— 

“I will return with you in the sloop, as I 
wish to have a very long talk with you. Bat 
I must go ashore somewhere and post a letter 
to Lady Geraldine, with whom I made 
my appointment for last evening. She will 
get it the first thing in the morning, while we 
shall not arrive before to-morrow evening or 
the following day. Have you pen and 
paper?” 

Loraine could not object to this movement, 
and searched for the articles required, but in 
vain. 

“Well, never mind, I have paper and 
pencil in my note-book, and a stamped 
envelope, too. How fortunate!” 

The letter was hastily written, while Lo. 
raine went on deck and gave the order to go 
towards the shore, and it briefly stated that 
he had been carried away to sea by canses 
beyond his control, but that he was now about 
to return, and would soon meet her at their 





nothing of the letter to any one, or to intimate 
that she had heard from him. 

This note was enclosed in the envelope, 
which was addressed in pencil, and Walter 
then followed Loraine to the deck. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Sir you are very welcome 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courte-y 

— Shakspeare. 


As Walter appeared on deck Loraixe baa 
tened forward to meet him, expressing his 
delight at finding him co far restored to bis 
usual health, and imploring him not to betray 
him to Jack Marlow, who now entertained 
great respect for him. Walier readily acceded 
to this request, and took Loraine’s arm, 
determined to treat him with the atmoat kind- 
ness in order to give his fature address doub!e 
weight. 

This kindness—so generous and undeserved 
—produced a great impression upon Loraine, 
who was considerably sobered. He had becn 
little used to gentleness or tenderness through- 
out his erring life. He had always reocived 
what he deserved in the way of harsh words 
and was used to them. His late wife, obse- 
qniously tender as she had been of her eup- 
posed son, the victim of such terrible wrong. 
had found keen, sharp words for her hueband 
whenever he had entered his cottage, the more 
s0 as he was the cause of the remorse sie had 
endured, Oithers were not kinder than she 
had been, and when he had come in contact 
with the world he had found things no better. 
Since his retarn from Australia he had ha? 
bitter experience with his ungratefal ac, and 
Walter's kindness to him was like rain upon 
@ parched soil. 

‘‘Jack’s headed sloop in for land,” he 
remarked, conducting the artist towards the 
seaman. ‘You can go ’shore ‘fore dark, an’ 
post letter, can’t he, Jack ?”’ 

The seaman replied in the affirmative, add- 
ing that they were going at a remarkable rate 
of speed. 

In the fresh air Walter's strength and 
spirits returned to him, and he wa'lked back 
and forth on the deck, leaning on Loraine’s 
arm, which it was impossible to refase, it 
being offered with a pleading look and depre- 
cating manner. 

‘‘Mas’ be hungry, Wal'er," said the sloop- 
owner, after he had exhausted himself with 
his efforts to walk steadily. ‘‘Pienty in 
cupboard. Come have something—you can 
tros’ me.” 

Walter felt sure that he could, and feeling 
hungry, led the way to the cabin, where 
Loraine proceeded to set out his most tempt- 
ing edibles. To these, he added a bottle of 
wine and another of brandy. 

*' Needn’t be afraid drink out these bottles, 
Wal'er,” he remarked, as he took hia seat at 
the table. “ To show all right, tase ’em ‘self 
first." 

He was about to pour out a dram for his 

use, when Walter, with gentle firmness, took 
the bottle from his hand, and removed both 
liqaora to the cupboard, which he locked, 
putting the key in his pocket. 
‘* You've had enough already,” he said, ex- 
plainingly, ‘‘too much for your own good. 
You know I don't like you to drink liquor at 
all.” 


Loraine would have remonstrated or rebelled 
inst this act, but he dared not raise 
will against the mild authority of the young 
artist. He tried then to look sullen, bat hav- 
ing had no dioner, his appetite got the batter 
of his resolution, and he ate heartily, aad was 

soon talking as busily as ever. 

“if instead of buying all that poisonous 
stnf™”’ said Walter, afser a long silence, ‘' you 
had bought 4 spirit-lamp and some offsv, you 
would have done better!”’ 

** I’ve got the lamp and the coffee too,"’ said 
Loraine, eagerly. ‘‘ They are in the oupboard, 








sag with a sort of paternal feeling towards 
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Walter motioned him to keep bisvéat, while 
he got them ont, tighted the lamp, and put 
some coffee in the little tin pot. 

“Now, where's the water?” ho asked. 

* War?” exolaimed Loraine. ‘ ’Spose 
forgot wa’r? Not dropon board. Coffee made 
with wa’r always sipid stuff. Couldn’t you 
make’t with wine? That would be something 
like, eh ?"’ 

‘There must be water on board,” replied 


the artis), unable to repress a smile, ‘I'll ask | 


your sailor?” 
He put the key of ihe cupboard back in his 
pocket, and then went in search of water. 
Jack informed him that there was a cask of 


it on board, which he had got fresh in London | 


the previous Gay, and he offered to draw s pail 


of it. With this, Walter retarned tothe cabin, | 


made his beverage, and, with sugar, it was 
found very palatable. Jack wat given a liberal 
supply of it, much to his satisfaction. 


When the meal was over they returned to | 


the deck, and Loraine seated himeelf at the 
helm, in order that his seaman might have an 


opportunity of eating his supper. This did | 


not take long, Mr. Marlow having paid more 
frequent visits to the larder during the day 
than if its supplies had been paid for out of 
his own pocket. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in watching the sails, the rapidly nearing 
coasts, and in conversing upon the topics 
already diseuesed. Before the evening came 
on they ran into a little cove, and landed 
— strip of beach by means of the small 

ont. 

‘*T gee no village here!” observed Walter, 
looking up and down the shore and then inland. 
“ Ah, I see a farm-house. Stay on the sloop, 
father, with Jack, while I go to the house and 


inquire the way to the neatett post-office. | 


When I call to you from the beach, you can 
come for me in the little boat. I may be gone 
@ couple of hours.” 

Loraine wae almost afraid to trast him out 
of his sight lest he should not return, and 
exacted another promise that he would not 


proceed to London otherwise than by the | 


sloop. 

Walter then proceeded inland towards the 
farmhouse that had attracted his attention, 
and the two men returned to the Pretty 
Polly. 

On reaching the dwelling the artist en- 
countered its propristor, who informed him 
that the nearest post-office was three miles 
distant, at Borleyford, and that a straight 
road conducted to that village. Thanking him 
for the information, Walter proceeded to walk 
the distance. 

It was @ pleasant country road, bordéred 

with green hedges and fragtant with the 
flowers that grew along its sides, and with a 
considerable colony of birds through its entire 
length, making the air musical. The mutioc 
and the frsegrance seemed to mingle with 
thoughts of Geraldizie in the artist's mind— 
he was £0 ured tO associating all things beanti- 
-* with her—and a happy smile curved bis 
Ips. 
“Poor little darling!’’ he niurmured, 
tenderly, his heart yearning over her. ‘' She 
has been alarmed about me to-day, Perhaps 
she bas induced Lady Rosénbury to send to 
my studio to inquire after me, and poor 
frightened Parking Has deolaréd His belief 
that I have got killed somehow. Parkins 
always fancied that I had come to grief if I 
happened to remain out an‘ hour longer than 
Tintended. I should like to go by rail instead 
of sending my letter, but my duty lies first 
with my misguided, unhappy father |” 

He sighed as he concltded his muvings, and 
looked sad for a few moments; but he wad rot 
possessed of a melancholy téniperanient, and 
s00n smiled again. It was his custom to look 
always upon the bright side of life, to count 
the blessings, and a as much as possible 
the sorrows in his lot, and he was speedily 
congratulating himself that he was possessed 
ofthe love of Lady Geraldine and Lady 
Rosenbury, and that he had so slight a draw- 


back upon his happiness as his worthless, 
, drunken father. 
His joyous, youthfal spirit showed itself in 
, his very footsteps, which pressed tht ground 
80 lightly, speeding over the surface as if fora 
wager. 

The three miles were soon passed, and he 
found his way to the post-office, a pretentious 
| little building, where he posted his letter, and 
, learned that within an hour it would be on its 
way to London, and that it might not arrive 
too late for delivery that night. 


‘Tf not, she'll get it the first thing in the | 


| morning,”’ he thought, as he turned away. 

| As he passed out again, he paused a moment 
on the broad steps to rest himself, and over- 
heard a scrap of conversation between two 
men who bad jast met. 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed one, in a 
, tone of surprise not unmixed with fear. “A 
| maniac escaped from an asylum somewhere, 
; and may be wandering in this direction! 
| Why, we shail all be nrurdered in our beds! 
| What's the lunatio’s name?” 

“John Smith. He's very dangerous, as he 
| has the way of appearing quite sane uniil 
| touched on his weak point. He thinks he's 

some great man or another—some duke or 
| prince, I suppose! They offer a big reward 
| for him! I wish I could finger is!” 

‘* Where did be escape from ?'' 

‘*Maure Hall, I think the asylum is called. 
He escaped last night, and is supposed to be 
| in the company of a raseally-keeper, whom he 
| has deceived into thinking him sane, or else 
| who hopes to makes his relatives pay some- 
| thing to ransom him. A Mr. Mare, a brother 
| of the doctor who keeps the {asylum, passed 
| through Burleyford this morning on the look- 
| out for the fugitive, and to warn us to be on our 
guard. He said the lunatio’s relations are 
| wealthy tradesmen, I hope they'll find him 

before he can do any injury!” 
| ‘Bo do I!” responded theother. “ But the 
| fellow couldn’t déceive me into thinking him 
| sane. I could tell that he wasn’t quite right 
| the minute I set eyes on him!” 

As he uttered this declaration he caught 
, Sight of Walter, who was listening attentively, 
| and the idea evidently seized the provincial 
| that he was at that moment regarding the 
| Innatic in question. 

| _Nudging his companion to look at the 
| Stranger, he excitedly whispered,— 





“Did this Mure describe the chap? I; 


wouldn’t wonder if we had him here. We'll 
divide the reward!" 

Walter could not avoid .smfling at the idea 
of being taken for a dementéd individual, and 
his smile increased to positive laughter as he 
—" how keenly the two villagers surveyed 

im. 

His tawny hair, his violet eyes, his careless 
moustache, every feature of his noble and 
spirited countenance, was pondered over by 
the provincials, bat at length one of them 
seid, in a tone of disappointment,— 

Thisain’tthe man. He's an elderly ioe, 


| with grey hair, a complexion as pale ay deat 


lines around his eyes, and looks about used 
up. The crazy man looks Bick, too!” 

* You are stire this ain’t the person?” 

“Sure,” was the rélodtant response. “' At 
least, be don't answer the description. An old 
party couldn't be disguised to look like this 
young one, of course!” 

The hvery vs having reluctantly decided that 
he was not the person for whom the reward was 
offered, Walter resumed his course towards 
the coast, where the Pretty Polly awaited him. 

His amusement having subsided, his graver 
thoughts recurred to the conversation he had 
overheard, and he was itresistibly reminded 
ef the fugitive he had encountered on the 
shores of Rock Land. 

How singular that two fogitives from such 
asylums should have crossed his path within 
such a short time of each other ! 

As he thas minsed, the idea was suggested— 
Why were not these fugitives one and the 





same person? Tt didnot seem probable that 
the one he had had’seen carried away in the 





mysterious yacht could have so soon effected 
another escape, yet it was quite possible that 
he had done so, The deseription, particularly 
that referring to the , answered to that 
of the man he had aided at Rook Land, 

The more Walter thought upon the subject 
the more he became convinced that the 
fugitive of whom he had just héard was the 
one in whom he was#o mach interested, 

‘* The poor gentieman very likely succecded 
in seoreting the money I gave him,” he 
thought, “and used a part of it to bribe the 
keeper who departed with him. He will want 
to hide from his enemies, and I dare say he 
took the first train to London, and sought me 
at my lodgings. In thatcase, Parkins either 
took bim in ag my friend to await my return, 
which was expected every moment, of course, 
or else he sent him to a gond hotel, and told 
hima to call again, But he might noi have 
money to pay his way at an hotel, and his 
appearance, I own, was suspiciously wild, 
Perhaps at this moment he is again in iho 
hands of his enemies.” 

He quickened his pace at the thought, 

It was twilight when Walter stood upon the 
post-office steps, and the evening deepened 
rapidly as he traversed the lonely road at a 
much slower pace than before. 

The drug he had taken bad not entirely lost 
its effects yet, for he fels tired and as if need- 
ing sleep. He did not pause by the roadside 
to rest, but his flagging steps showed thas he 
needed to do 80. 

‘If I oaly knew for certain that they were 
taiking of my fugitive!” his thoughts con- 
tinued, ‘And yes Iam quite certain of the 
fact, I wish I had inquired farther of those 
villagers. I know the poor gentieman would 
seek me—he seemed so gratefal for the assist. 
ahioe I was able to render him. I fear Parkins 
wouldn't put him inte my rooms and tell him 
to atay till I come—Parkius is so suspicious 
of everybody. Perhsps the fugitive is wander. 
ing about tho streets of London — perhaps 
waiting for meat my doer! I ought to return 
to town by the next train, andI must! In 
order to do my duty by everybody, father in. 
claded, I will return to the sloop, tell father 
my intentions, send Jack with the vessel io 
London, and take father to town with myzeli 
by rail, 80 that Ican look after the fate of my 
unknown friend.” 

Having made up his mind as to his course 
of action, the way seemed unusually long in 
returning to the vessel, 

His way was lighted by 4he brilliant star: 
light, but he noticed neither fragrance nor 
music now, his thoughts being intent on bis 
benevolent schemes. In the course of time 
he arrived at the farm. houee, from whose pro- 
prietor he had learned the way to the post- 
office; and from this point he saw the sloop 
lying in the little cove. Quickening his steps, 
he hastened to the little cove; and called 
loudly to Loraine and Jack to come ashore fcr 
him, 

‘*T need not go‘aboard. at all,’ he thought, 
pacing up and down the sands as he awaited 
them. ‘‘I will send Jack cff immediately, 
and turn back, with father, for Burley ford. 
He willhardly dare object, but if- he does, his 
objections will do no good.” 

At this moment his attention was‘attracted 
towards the sloop, where the seaman was 
engaged in aveisting hie employer into the 
little boat, end, from Loraine'’s apparent help- 
leseness, Walter concluded that he had not 
yet entirely recovered from the-effeots of bis 
day’s potations. F 

“*Qb, Heaven!” he said, with bitter em- 
phasis. ‘And that man is my father—the 
authorof my being! I could find it in my 
heatt to deabt the fact! Heaven pity the 
man who bas a father whom he oun neither 
love nor respect |” " 

He turned away his head that he might 
avoid the sight of Loraine, and, as he did £0, 
his eyes rested ie black spot upon the 
sands at some little distance, 


“What's that?” he ssid, involuntarily. 
“It looks like a human figure. I must see! 
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He hastened towards it, and, as he ap- 
proached it, he saw that the object was indeed 
a man, who was lying upon the beach, fever- 
stricken amd déliriows. A oloser serutiny 
caused him to recognise the flushed, up- 
turned face and the wild voice, 

“ [tis my fugitive!” heejacalated, ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, I have found him |” 

He stooped ‘and raised the poor gentloman 
in his arms, staggering with his burden along 
the beaob, at the same time calling to the 
seaman and Loraine, who had landed, for 
assistance. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the pris‘ner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to Heav n and pull a blessing on thee. 
— Rowe. 


Lonarne and Jack Marlow, on hearing 
Walter’s summons, hastened towards him, 
while the young artist continued to advance 
with his burden in bis atms. Jack came up 
first, and Waltcr explained tohim that he had 
unexpectedly encountered a friend who was 
very ill, and who must be carried aboard the 
sloop, and then taken to London, adding, — 

“So take hold of him, my good man, and 
assist me to carry him to the boat!”’ 

Jack obeyed, insisting, however, apon carry- 
ing the stfuggling fugitive alone, because, as 
he explained, the young gentleman did not 
look well. The worthy sailor had viewed the 
strange occurrence of the day, inoluding 
Walter’s seclusion in the eabin, Loraine’s. 
singular manner and conduot, and the artist's 
going ashore, without the least suspicion that 
anything was wrong between his passengers. 
Daring Walter’s absence, Loraine had not 
ventured to explain that the sloop must im- 
mediately return to London, and Jack had 
jast received his first intimation to that effeod. 

As he proceeded in advance of the artist 
towards the boat, the sailor soon met the 
owner of the sloop, whose progress over the 
sands had been much slower than his own, 
and he slackened his paoe, as he said,— 

‘* Your son, sir, bas found a sick friend, an’ 
sA8y8 as Wwe ard to sail for London direct !”’ 

“Yes, sail for Lon'on,” replied Loraine. 
" Bat sick fren’ ? Don’ un'stand. Goon, while 
speak, m’son !”’ 

He waved hia hand to Jack to proceed, and 
then stood still, waiting for Walter. The 
latter had walked slowly, looking up and down 
the coast with a fear that the pureners mighé 
be on the track of the fagitive, but he soon 
came up with Loraine, who hastened to ask 
him who his sick friend was, where he had 
become acquainted with him, and how he had 
now found him. . 

‘*T cannot explain to you anything about 
him at present,” replied Walter. “I met him 
under peculiar circamstances, and know very 
little of him except that he has enlisted my 
sympathies and friendship!” 

“He didn’t come from village with you,” 
returned Loraine, evidently hurt at the artist's 
reticence. ‘“ You found him lyin’ on beach. 
Saw you pick him up—so can’t be anybody 
be lyin’ ’bout‘loose this manner !” 

Walter made no reply, but by the time they 
reached the boat Loraine had dismissed his 
momentary petnlance, snd recovered his usual 
good humour, 

Jack had already deposited the fagitive in 
the bottom of the boat, and as’soon as his 
employer and Walter had entered it, he pushed 
it off, sprang in, and rowed rapidly towards 
the sloop. 

There was but little difficulty in lifting the 
fugitive to the deck of the Pretty Polly, and 
Jack carried him to the cabin, laying him in 
one of the berths, then retarning to his daties, 
getting the sloop under way for London. | 

Loraine followed Walter to the cabin, his 
curiosity in regard to the stranger being 





almost uncontrollable, and seated himecif | 
apon & stool towatoh the young artist's move- 1 
ments, These consisted in bathing the | 
flashed, fevered face, combing the tangled | 
hair, loosening the garments, removing the | 
shoes, and making the poor fagitive as com. | 
fortable as was possible under the ciroum- | 
stances. i 

When these preparations were completed, ; 
Walter tarned down the light of the lantern, | 
which Jack had lighted durivg his absence. 

‘* S'pore you've finished, Wal'er?” observed 
Loraine, as the artist at last seated himself 
beside his patient, feeling his pulse. ‘’ Might 
teli me who person is comes in an’ takes | 
possession of sloop, distubing domestic | 
‘rangementsa, Due to me as host to know’s | 
position !"’ } 

‘He is a gentleman,” responded Walter. » 
‘In due time you shall know aii that I know 
about him. At present, I have no right to 
communicate even the small knowledge I 
have gained concerting him!” 

Loraine put on an injared air, lapsing into 
silence, during’ which he paid the utmost 
attention to the mutterings aud ravings of the 
invalid, bat at length he remarked,— 

**Can’t be gen’leman, Wal'er. Ain't even 
*speotable. Hear him talk dungeons, chains, | 
gratin’s, and bread water! Just esouped 
prison, bet anything on it. But, ‘cours, none 
my business. You'll come grief through this 
very peracn—see if don’t! Needn't come me | 

! 
j 
j 
i 


for comfort if do, Idea gen’leman! Minute | 
~ eyes on him knew he’s no better ’n should | 
! ’ 


“ Are any of as better than we should be!" 
replied Walter, emiling. “If you entertain 
any distrust of our guest, just look ut his face! | 
Worn as it is with suffering you cannot help | 
seeing on it the impress of an honourable | 
charaoter !'’ 

Loraine arose and looked at the invalid, and | 
acknowledged that the artist had spoken 
traly, and that the invalid locked like a 
gentleman. 

“Evidently person oonsequence,’’ he 
muttered, resuming his seat. ‘‘ Speaks sach 
excellent grammar ’clined to think he’s curate, 
or schoolmaster, or "bassador. 8S poxe I’m nos | 
*nongh consequence know who ia. Oaly Colte | 
L’raine, old guardian, mie’bie old fasher, nos 
fit live!” . 

The owner of the sloop continued in this 
mannerfor some time, delighting, as it seemed, | 
in reviling himself and heapiny contomely | 
upon his own head, his personal vituperutions 
being all the fiercer because Walter did not 
hasten to contradict him and declare that he 
wronged himself, and shonid instuntiy know 
all about the mysterious stranger. 

When heat length paused for want of breath, 
Walter said, quietly, — 

“‘Can't you speak in ao little lower tone, 
father? I think the sound of your voice 
excites our gaest |” 

Loraine looked confased and bewildered at | 
this reception of his rambling denounciatious 
of himpelf, and again became silent. 

After » period of reflection, he looked at. the 
artist, rather timidly at first, and then with 
more assurance, and then, assuming a jovial 
air, he tipped back his hat, saying,— 

“Well, Wal'er, aint time supper? 
Hungry’s shark. Jes’ giveme key cupboard, 
80 oan ges something eat! ‘Clare this sea-air 
gives awful appetite | ”’ 

Instead of yielding up the key as requested 
Walter unlocked the cupboard, set oat snffi- 
cient food for an ample repast for three, and 
then said, as he put the key back in hia 
pocket,— 

‘‘When you bave eaten you had better take 
Jack his meal. I hope the poor fellow gets 
enough to eat!’ 

Loraine made no reply. He had not 
demantied the key on account of hunger, bat 
beoause his stimulants were all in the closet, 
and he wished to refresh himself with them. 
Walter, however, did not seem to comprehend | 
his real motive, but took his seat at the i 
table, applying himself to the manufacture of ' 





SOO ea Ee eee we 


} to.nighé 


some excellent coffee, talking cheerfully and 
pleasantly as be cid so; and before the 
beverage was ready for use Lorasine’s brov 
had cleared, aud bie sailen, injared look 


| vanished, : 


“There, ien’t that a delicions odour?” 
asked Walter, 2s the fragrant coffee ecented 
the cabin. ‘It is better than before. Come 
to the table, fativer.’’ 

Loraiue refased ; bat as Walter poured for 


' him a hrimmicg cup of the beversgs ani 


Gropped in*o it several tempting white lamps 
of suger, his reesiswauce gave way; he drew 
forward bis chair, and was again himeeit. 

As young gentlemen usually si convivia! 
suppers exert themselves to amuse and 
interesé their companions by their wit and 
humonr, so Walter now exerted himeelf to 
plesee the man he deemed his father. And 


' Loraine allowed hia attention to ba diverted 


from the capboard and from his xgnest’s 
identity, and told stories of his experiences in 
Australia and eleewhere—atories so totally 
devoid of interest to the liatener that it 
showed a good heart and great self-consro! ia 
him to keep up hia gentle smile and covasional 
remarks, 

With all his attention to Loraine, Walter 
Gid not nexicos bis guest, aud as he bent over 


i him, smoorhivg hie pillow, the owner of the 


sloop remarked, — 

* Wal'’er, you ought give him somethin’ eat. 
P’raps & drop of something drink might’ neip 
him. Wheu I've been sick fore now, & drop 
driok has fetched me round d'reotly.”’ 

‘* Heia better without food,” replied Walter ; 


| and as to drink, f give him water. Bas whas 
| Were you saying about the miner?” 


Loraine immediately resumed his narrative, 
which copticued until he became too slespy to 
Bpeak connecseoly. and then he said,— 

* Think Lill go bed, Wal'er. Was up Ise: 
night. If need ‘sistanes, can call me.” 

Removing his outer garments he crept inte 
the upper berth, and was soon asleep. Whe: 
this state was aovounced by an unconscious 
spore, Walter mused,— 

“T think I mace « good beginning with hi 
In the morning I will have a lony 
talk with him, anc endeavour to reclaim him 
from his prerens course. How singular thas 
Rogenbary shouid apply to my own father to 
kill me! I cannot comprehend it. Aud the 
my fatber should consents to marder his on 
son seems increaible! There ia symethic 
behind this thas | don’s understand Lori 
Rosenbury most have some hold upon my 
father. But what can it be?” 

While he consivered the subject, the young 
arties went out apon the Geck with the food 
which Loraine baa forgotten to tuke to Jack 
aud the sailor now socepted it, declaring, how- 
ever, that be bad stored a qransity of things 
in bis departments. und ali be cased for from 
the cubin was xn oovasional cup of hot coffee. 

Walier retarned to the cabin, warmed what 
remained of the coffee already mace, and 
brought it to ths aaiior, apologising for having 
forgotten is before 

“Oh, it’s no meatier, sir,” responded Jack, 
politely, ‘‘Iv’s better now'n carlier, since I've 


| gos to bs up all night. The old gentieman, 


beggin’ your psrton, tir, wou’t take my tarn 
to-night, I's’ pose?" 

“He ig asteep, Jack, but you can lei me 
kyow when yoru waut to sleep, and I caresay 
I oan manage the sloop. I Know something 
bout the mans zemens of emall verasls.”’ 

‘Oh, I wovidat think of tronblin’ 5 0u,”’ re- 
turned the taijur. *' Ioan Keep awake to-night, 
and p'raps in the mornin’ yoar pa mighd like 
to take my place a little while.” 

Walter repented hie offer, and soon afier 
returned to the oabin ano bis patient, 

Notwithetancing his assurances, and the 
strength of the oc: ff-e, Jack went to elegp at 
bis post, and the artist concladed to ulicw the 
little veseel to lie to until morving is being 
impossible for him to attend to it anu the 
invalid at once. 

All night the poor fever-stricken fugitive 
raved of his long imprisonment, of a terrible 
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and powerfal enemy, of a gentle and loving 
daughter, who was dearer io him than life, 
and by turns he pleaded piteously for release 
and freedom, and struggled with imaginary 
fetters. He tried to leave his berth, but every 
time he started | Walter’s gentle hand was 
placed on his hot forehead, and Walter's gentle 
zoice breathed comforting asvarances, which, 
éhongh not understood, seemed to reassure the 
invalid. 


“No, no!" interrapted Loraine, in alarm, 
‘“‘No such thing, Wal'er! Applied to me 
because I old tenant—'amble fren’ of Rose'by 
family. Taere's no secret! ’’ 

Walter involuntarily smiled at the weak 
and silly excuse of his supposed father, and 
resam:d,— 

‘“Waoat you have last said confirma my 





suspicion. Lord Rosenbury has a hold upon 
you, I have no wish to intrude upon your 


Bai, in all his ravings, the patient did not | secrets, nor to force myself into your con- 


fet falla single clue to bis identity, did not 
mention the name of his enemy, and called 
his daughter only by those pet names familar 
in every household, co that the young artiet 
couic 


Englishman and a gentioman. 

Walter could not help wondoring at hia own 
singular interest in the hanted fagitive. He 
bad thongtt of him eo often siace meeting him 
ao strangely at Rock Land; had wondered 
greatly at hia disappearance in the mysterious 
yacht; nad pondered over his vagae commani- 
cations 80 long, thai he ncw regarded him with 
an absorbing interest, not uumixed with pity- 
ing tenderness 

He watched over bim all night aa a son 
might have watched over a sick father, kept 
the door open, that the cabin air might be covi 
and fresh, gave bim water to drink, and bathed 
his head and face often; butit became evident 
to him that with the few and simple ap- 
plianoes at hand he ooald do nothing to arrest 
the progress of the terrible fever that was 
consuming the health and strength of his 

If we were only on our way!” he mused, 
as the morniog beams entered the oabin, 
osusing the dim lantern-light to pale. “A 
good physician might be able to break up 
thie fever yet. I think I will arouse Jack.” 

Before doing so he made some ooffes for 
the esilor, and then proceeded with it to the 
deck. Jack was already at the helm, rubbing 
his eyes, and looking greatly ashamed for 
havirg slept. 

Beg your parding, sir,” he said, apologetio- 
ally. ‘I was tireder ’n I thought for,” 

** Never mind," responded the artiet, kindly- 
“We must endeayour now to make up for 
fost time. Drink your coffee and eat some 
breskfast as quickiy as possible. I am in 
haste to reach London, s0 that my friend can 
have medical attendance,” 

dack obeyed, producing his breakfast from 
the forecastle, and then resumed his duties, 
getting the sloop under way, and declaring 
that the wind was exactly right for the return 
vyoysge. 

Walter then retarned to the oabin, finding 
that Loraine had arieen, and was regarding 
bis patient, 

‘* Mornin’, Wal'er,” said the owner of the 
sloop. ‘This fren’ yours is dangerous. He 
jes’ grabbed me by the leg, oallin’ me vil’nous 
doctor, and if hadn’s got out as I did, dare say 
he'd killed me. He's little too vilent. How 
feel bein’ up all night?" 

‘* Very well,”’ was the reply. ‘Iam young 
and vigorous, and do not mind a night's 
sleeplessness, Your breakfast is ready.” 

Loraine eyed the repast discontentedly. 
glanced at the closet. door, then with a sigh of 
resignation, went on deck to finish his toilet, 
make his ablations, and breathe the morning 
air. He soon returned and took his place at 
the table with Walter. 

Woaen they had flaished the meal the artiss 
said,— 

“‘Now, father, as our guest ssems more 
qniet, let us have & good talk with each other."’ 

‘Ver’ good!” assented Loraine. 

“‘I have been thinking during the night,”’ 
sontinued Walter, seriously, “how very 
singular it was that Lord Rosenbary should 
have made a proposal to you so murder your 
own son. It seems to me that you should 
have been the last person in the world to 
whom he should have applied to exeoute such 
& Villainous plan, I have come to the concla- 
gion that ke has some hold apon you——" 


fidence. If this hold is founded upon money 


| obligations I mus) beg of you to pay them 


ot imagine who be was, or where he | 
belonged—save that he was evidently an | 


| 


immediately, and I wili give you the money 
fur she purpose!” 

‘‘You’re too kind, Wal'er,” faltered the 
coneciencs- stricken Loraine. ‘' Tain'’t money. 


| Keep ail you've got, an' don’t spen’ another 


| farthing on me. 


I don’t deserve it. Lama 


| mis'ble worthless villain!” 





| tears. 


“ Erring you may bs, father, but you are 
not wortuless,"” responded Walter, kindly- 
‘No one can be utterly worthless while they 


; can feel the pangs of repentance—and I am 


sare you repsnt of your wrongdoings, dont 
you, father ?” 

‘I do—I do!” assented Loraine, with 
‘Oa, if I could do it all over agin! 
Ive done wrong. I ought tobe killed. I'd be 


| obliged to you Wal’er, if you'd knock me on 


the head. I’ve wronged you ter’bly, an’ can 
never, never undo it!"’ 

As he conoluded the erring man, sobbed 
bitterly, showing that his remorse was 
genuine, 

Waiter took it for granted that the “ wrong” 
alladed to meant the intended desertion on an 
uuinhabited northern island, and replied 
soothingly, — 

‘I forgive you, father. Although you did 
very wrongly in consenting to such a wicked 
schem», [ am conviaced you could never have 
had the heart to execute it. I know you mast 
mH some affeotion for your own and only 
son!’’ 

little!" 


‘* Precioua mattered Loraine, 


} bitterly, under his breath. 


‘‘Kiowing your, pecaliar weaknesses,” re- 
sumed Walter, ‘I can make more exouses for 
you than Lord Ruosenbury. His guilt, it 
seems to me, is deeper than yours. I fiad it 
hard to believe such wickedness of him,”’ he 
added, thoughtfally. ‘‘With such noble. 
minded, noble-hearted parents, how can he 
bave become an assassin? And yet I can 


| believe it, too, after his late insalés to his 


mother ! " 

* Ingults—lad'ship!" ejaculated Loraine. 
‘‘Is't possible? Woy, ne’s ocattin’s own 
throat ’sultin' her? Waat's he done, 
Wal’er? ” 

Walter hesitated about explaining his words 
for several reasons. He did not wish her lady- 
ship’s unhappiness to be made known; he 
wanted no one to become aware that Rosen- 
bury had failed in deference and respect 
towards her ladyship; he did not wish to 
describe a family scene in which he had bsen 
& relactant participant, and, finally, this man 
was scarcely a desirable confidant, being 
scarcely yet recovered from the effects of the 
previous day's unlimited bibulations. All 
these reasons he explained, bat Loraine begged 
so earnestly and tearfally for farther con- 
fidence, that at length Walter yielded to his 
desire, with the idea that it would put an end 
to any farther intimacy between his lordship 
and Loraine. 

“ How foolish }" groaned Loraine, when he 
had conciaded. ‘“ If he'd only let things alone. 
If he keeps on he'll work out’s own dea- 
trustion, Wish could drown all thought. 
Couldn’é you give something drink?”’ 

‘'Now, father,” said the artist, kindly, “I 
feel your troubles all spring from something 
to drink. Oculdn’t you get over your weak- 
neas, and either be temperate in your use of 
such things, or, if that is impossible, abstain 


altogesher? I want you to become a man 
—s of respect. Won't you try, for my 
sake?” 


Loraine replied in the affirmative, 





Eacouraged by his ready acquiescence, 
Walter set forth the advantages that would 
accrue to both when Loraine should become a 
well conducted member of society, and 
promise to assist him. 

‘‘T feel ag’tated,”’ said Loraine, after a long 
conversation. ‘' Toink I'll take turn on deok, 
Better liedown, Wal’er. Shall never forzet 
your kindness—never, Love you better'a all 
the world.” 

Loraine’s countenance showed traces of 
emotion as he proceeded to the deck, and he 
walked to and fro several times before address. 
ing Jack. At length, he seated himself on a 
stool near the sailor, saying,— 

‘Mornin’, my good fren’. 
‘gain. How's health ?” 

Jack replied that he was well, and retarnei 
the question. 

‘Not well ‘oal,"" was the dejected reply, 
‘Feel mel'choly. No use livia’, ‘Bout tired 
life.” 

‘‘ Sorry, sir, said Jack. ‘If it’s beoause I 
flopped off last night, I didn’t go for to do it, 
sir. Sleep took me by surprise. Bat the 
Pretty Polly is making up for lost time now, 
sir.” 


Hope see you 


“The Pretty Polly!” repeated Loraine, 
gloomily. ‘Mas’ change name. Bein’ 
nautical man, you might ’sist me to name— 
sumthin’ not gay, you know !” 

Jack devoted a little time to cogitation, and 
announced, — 

‘Tne Petrel is a nice name, sir, for a littie 
orafé like thia,”’ 

‘Tae Petrel! Ver’ good. Bat 'taiat ex- 
pressive enough. Le'methink, At! have is. 
The ’Morsefal Petrel. Toat’s the new name 
of sloop. I'll have it painted over when get 
to London. Don’t le’ me hear any more 
Poilies!"’ 

Jack expressed his admiration of the new 
title, alshough not expressly comprehending it, 
and Loraine looked gloomily over the side of 
the sloop as if meditating an immadiate 
descent into the water. 

‘‘Batter if I was dead!" he mattered. 
Life's no charms. Won'er how ’éwould feel 
to drown !”’ 

** Don't be having such thoughts, sir,” re- 
monstrated Jack. ‘‘Oheer up. Take a drop 
of something, if I might be ac bsld——"’ 

Loraine tarned round abruptly. 

‘* My fren’,’”’ he said, “I'd willin'ly takes 
drop, ony my son's busy with sick fren’, an’s 
got the key of the oloset. Could you,” he 
added, with air of mystery, ‘lend or sell me 
a little cheerful drink? P'’caps you've got 
some aboard for yourself. Don’t like to 'starb 
my son, you know. See here.” . 

He handed Jack a half-sovereign, which 
that individual very reluctantly refased, 
saying,— ‘ 

“‘ Tnere’a grog aboard, but bought with your 
money. You'll fiaditin the fo'o'sle. Being 
youre, you oan help yourself, sir!’ " 

* You're honest fellow!” declared Loraine, 
admiringly. ‘Take th' money as present, my 
good fren’. If liquor’s mine, help yourzelf 's 
often ’s you like!” F 

Piacing the coin in his eager hand, Loraine 
made his way to Jack's quarters, found the 
stores alluded to, and in due time emerged 
upon the deck, his hat tipped back jauatily, 
and his face beaming with joviality. : 

As he resumed his seat beside the sailor 
Walter came on deck, looked surprised at the 
change in Loraine’s appearance, which sur- 
prise was changed to disappointment, when 
the owner of the sloop declared,— 

“No use, Wal'er, try teach old dog new 
tricks. Stimulants necessary my pecul’ar 
cons’tution, So del'cate need sirength’niog 
bev'rages. Coffee'll do for women an’ babies. 
Ain’é vexed, hops, Wal’er! Don’t get vexed! 


If man ‘vented temp'rance, had known me, 
made ‘ception my favour!" 

Walter turned from Loraine, sick at heart, 
and glanced over the waters, Aa he did so, 
his eyes rested upon a little vessel between 
the sloop and the shore, and quite near the 
latter, I: was proceeding very slowly, as if 
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sa atectias 
searching for some one supposed to be on the 
coast, A few minutes’ scrotiny showed it to 
be the mysterious yacht of Rock Land Cove— 
the very yacht that had carried away the 
fugitive—and Walter instantly concluded 
that it was now searching for him. 

‘They must be terribly in earnest jn their 
design of recapturing the poor gentleman,” he 
thought, “since, in addition to their land- 
force, they employ the yacht to search for 
him. It is probable that when they captured 
him before they did not dare to take him back 
to bis captivity by any otherroute than water. 
Some one might have recognised him had he 
been taken by rail, or he might have convinced 
some one of bis sanity. Evidently, they hope 
tocspture him now, and put him on board 
the yacht again. I hope the yacht won’t 
speak us!” 

He was soon relieved on that point, the 
strange craft standing in forthe shore as if 
with the idea that the fogitive was within 
their view, and the sloop speedily increared 
the distance between them. Walter resolved 
to take the event as a bint to exercise the 
most extreme caution in regard to his guest 
when taking him ashore and afterwards. He 
was convinced that his patient was an injured 
gentleman, with s powerfal enemy who wished 
to remove him from hie path, and he deter- 
mined to use every effort to reinstate him in 
his position, 

As he started to return to the cabin Loraine 
touched bim on the arm, and the geniality of 
bic countenance somewhat subdued, re- 
marked,— 

“Bay you ain't vexed, Wal’er. You're goin’ 
back marry girl an’ be happy, so don’t lay up 
wrath 'gainet old father!” 

Walter reassured him—speedily restoring 
bis joviality— while at the eame time he gave 
D all hope of changing the nature or habits 

his supposed father. 

‘‘Here is your key,'’ he said, sadly. “I 
cannot always play the goaler to a cupboard. 
20 I give up the office now—particularly as 
you have other supplies. If you will not bea 
man, I cannot force you to be one.” 

Loraine received the key with many depre- 
catory remarks, yet with evident pleasure, 
and the artist returned to his patient. 

The day was passed by the owner of the 
sloop in cultivating the acquaintance of Jack 
Marlow, he having discovered him to be a con- 
genial spirit in consequence of his civility of 
the morning, bnt he took geod care to exact 
the deference from his seaman which he 
deemed due to himeelf as a “ shipowner” and 
person of unlimited means. He told mar- 
vellous tales of his wealth, his house in town, 
his country estates, his rent rolls, &c.—the 
items all corresponding as nearly as possible 
with Rosenbury’s possessions, to which Le- 
raine felt that he had a sort of claim; and he 
had the proud satisfaction of feeling that—at 
least, in the eyes of one individual—he was 
the greatest man in England. 

The day passed less pleasantly to Walter; 
and yet, perhy ps not—for there is always deep 





pleasvre in doing good, in acting the part of | 


the Samaritan to peop'e who have no claim 
upon us, the pleasure thereby being intensified 
with a sense of having simply fulfilled a duty. 

When night came on, Loraine offered to act 
&8 Watcher, but he was not exactly in acondi- 
tion to falfil the necessary duties with care 
and thoughtfulness, and his services were 
declined, He therefore retired at a Jate hour, 
and did not awaken until nearly morning, 
when Jack entered the cabin to announce 
that the sloop was within a mile of London 
Bridge. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


"Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles or sunshine on my face. 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart. 

— Addison. 


Tue sppointmect at Lady Rosenbary’s, 
from which Walter 








Loraine had been 80 | 


unavoidably detained, had been faithfully 

kept by his betrothed. She had proceeded to 

the trysting- place, accompanied by her maid, 

immediately after dinner, on the evening of 

her lover’s abduction, and had been somewhat 

a me to find that he was not awaiting 
er. 

“You fiod me all alone, my dear,” said 
Lady Rosenbury, with a smile, as she bestowed 
upon the maiden a motherly greeting. ‘You 
look grave because Walter has not yet arrived ? 
I dare say, my dear, that his studio has been 
crowded with visitors all day, for I have made 
no secret of my appreciation of his genius, 
and everyone is eager to see his last picture— 
mine, you know.” 

Geraldine assented, and her friend con- 
tinued,— 

* Let us go to the bondoir, my dear. These 
great drawing-rooms are so dreary in com- 
parison with that oosy retreat.” 

Her ladyship conducted her guest to the 
more favoured apartment, which was 
brillianty lighted, and presented, with all its 
elegance, a homelike appearance, The two 
ladies engaged im conversation, of which 
Walter was the subject, and awaited his 
appearance with some impatience. 

As they were beginning to indulge in a little 
unspoken anxiety at his non-appearance 
Rosenbury entered the room, 

His so-called lordship was attired with 
elaborate care, and seemed to be in five spirits. 
There was & triamphant expression on his 
face, which, a close observer might have 
noticed, was not unmixed with gloom. In 
truth although he was overjoyed at the pro-. 
bable success of his plan in regard to Walter, 
he had not yet become so hardened at to con- 
template his share in the villainous scheme 
without fear and a twinge of remorse, And 
yet he felt that if he oould undo his part in the 
transaction and save Walter's life by the 
simple utterance of one word, he would leave 
that word unspoken. He believed that his own 
safety and happiness depended upon the 
artist’s death, and having already so rapidly 
advanced in the path of crime, he was re- 
solved to proceed still further, and make him. 
self perfectly secure in his false position. 

He had suspected the lover's appointment 
for that evening in consequence of Lady 
Resenbury having declined an invitation out, 
and he determined to take Walter's place, and 
render himself as agreeable as pos:i2!s to the 
maiden. 

It was with this view he had now entered 
her presence, 

(To be continued.) 








A GREAT COST. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘* Lonpon is the best place, in fact, the only ! 


one," Dr. Murray had declared to Lady 


Bridgeworth, as he urged upon her the advisa- | 


bility of getting both the convaletcents away 
from Northshire. 


betterin town. Life needs life, you know!” 
you know!" 

“ Always wise!" Josephine said, with her 
most brilliant smile. 

Inwardly, this arrangement was not at all 
pleasing to her. She desired to go direct to 
Brackenbury Court, There were s0 many 
dangers to be feared in London, 

‘*And you, Lady Bridgeworth, I suppose 
you will make the best of your way south?” 
Dr. Marray said, with some solicitude. He 
honestly and sincerely admired Josephine, 
Her character and nature appealed to him 
Gistinotly. ‘ You are looking « little worn— 
a@ not unnatural thing when one remembers 
your long and close confinement to the sick 
room!” 

“I am very well!” Lady Bridgeworth 





answered—bot not truthfully, for, indeed, sh> 
was far from well. The strain of constant 
watching, the perpetual apprehensiveness, wan 
telling on her nervous system, ‘ A few wecks 
in the Riviera, however, will not come amiss! ”’ 
she finished, 

She had not the smallest intention of going 
to the Riviera, or indeed, anywhere farther 
than afew moments’ distance from Humphrey 
Lascelles and his sister, 

She had had a terrible quart d'heure ia the 
last twenty-four hours—ever eiace she had 
learnt from Moriel’s lips that a letter had 
been written to Owen Griffiths. 

She had not closed her eyes all the night, 
and was up at an unearthly hour the nex$ 
morning. Once again it was & task to have 
to intercept the letters ere they could reach 
their proper destination. 

She loathed herself while she prepsred for 
this disagreeable duty. She had no difficulty 
in making an excuse to carry out her plans. 

“TI have a headache,’”’ she said, languidly, 
to Finn, when she arrived with an early en 
of tea. ‘'I think I must go ous, I feel stifled 
Sarely it must be very hot this morning, 
Finn?" 

Finn had no occasion to complain of the 
heat; but she looked at her mistress with a 
certain degree of commiseration, Never, 
since she had been with Lady Bridgeworth, 
had she seen her so faded and ill-looking, 
quite “ hagged,’’ to use her own expression. 

‘* Will you walk before breakfast, my lady ?"” 
she asked, as she moved about the room in 
her softest manner. 

“No; I will drive into——,”’ Lady Bridge- 


order the cart or carriage, or whatever it was 
called, to be in readiness in half-an-hour, 

They had had to send in for their letters 
lately, through the illness of the old postman. 

Muriel was delighted at the thought that her 
friend was going to have fresh air. 

‘‘ Bring back a colour, dear Seraphim !’” 
she said, affectionately. ‘‘Ab! wait till you 
get back to Torchester, and sit behind those 
beautifal little ragoala Peter and Panl—thas 
will be real driving!" 

Josephine smiled, and hurried away. 

The drive to the railway-station was noi & 
pleasant one, and she shivered now and again 
in the damp morning air. 

She got down and made a pretence of send- 
ing a telegram for Dawson's bencfit, and then 
the letters were handed to her. 

In a moment she saw that Oven Griffithe’ 


; curiove crabbed, clerical handwriting was nob 


among them. 

She turned paler. 

‘Of course,” she said to herself, ‘he will 
j} come. He will be glad of the chance of seeing 
her. I should huve thought of that. I——” 

She trembled in avery limb, yet what could 
ehe have done? After all, bad she known for 
certain he was coming, but she knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing. 

She turned the letters over again mechani- 





‘‘ Brackenbury is too bleak | 
for Miss Lascelles, and he will be certainly , 


cally, Then her heart gave a leap. No, 
Owen had not written; bat his mother had, 
She caught sight of the Torochester post- 
maark? Was it to say Owen had already 
started? She scarcely knew how she god 
bome, and to her own room again. 
| _ Mariel’s face had grown very white with 
disappointment when she foand no letter from 
her friend. ' 
‘* He must be away,” she said, with convic- 
| tion. Is was not possible for Owen Griffiths 
i 60 fail her, or, indeed, anyone. 
| Josephine found the girl’sa though’ was 
correct, She opened Mrs. Griffisha’ letter over 
some hot water in the safe seclasion of her 
| own room, and skimmed through it hurriedly, 
| Mrs. Griffithe wrote moat xffectionately. 
She said she must plead gniliy to having 
| opened Mariel’s letter to her son; bat in his 
absence to Yorkshire for a week she had besm 
commiasioned by him to read all his corres- 
pondence, and she showed her genuine pleasure 
| at once again communicating with Muriel in 


, every word, 


worth said ; and forthwith Finn went down to: 
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She toucnsd on tq qusstion of Barbara 
vory largely ; and, in fac). the letter waa abao- 
Intely dangerous to Jozeprine’s plans in every 
way. for s0 mach was aad of Lady Osstleton 
end her extraordinary dictom concerning her 
grandchild, so much sympathy was expressed, 
most delicately, indeed, for Sic Hamphrey, in 
his present position, that Lady Bridgeworth 


knew that Mariel would be tired into astionas | 


phe read, and she coald not foresee the imme- 
diate resolt, Sne calmly and delib=rately 
consigned Mrs. Griffitha’ letter to the fira. 

Tnere was no harry for a few hours, Mariel 
was prepared for to-day; by the end of the 
week they would be all en route for Bracken. 
bury. 


She would manage to have some Torchester | 


nows between this and then. and she would 
let Mariel know that Owen Griffiths and hia 
mother were away from the Vicarage, and 
then—well, then it wonld possibly be a long 


time before Owen Griffishs would meet the | 


Laaecelles, 

Mariel would be sure not to write again 
when she received no answer to her lester, For 
al her gentleness and aweetness she wat 
possessed of an enormons deyree of pride; and 
even should there be an exptanation when she 
did meet the young clergyman, well, it wontd 
be very easy to imagine that his mother's 
reply bad been lost in some way. By that tia, 
too. explanations need not be feared, perhap3. 

Josephine did not intend to have any dita- 
toriness. Once the traia waa sat in motion she 
ebonld hurry everything on 4s fagtas possible, 
which, being clearly transiated, meant that 


she intended to marry Humphrey Lascelles | 


before many weeks had gone, 
Se had a sort of blind reliance on horas!f 
& covged belief that this sncossas muss com? 
Tt contd not be possible to have done so mush, 
to have sunk co low, to have degraded herself 
to snoh an appalling level, and all from failnre, 
Josepnine lived only for tne day that shon!d 


see her Haomphrey Larcstles’ wife. She had | 
made no plane; she had no fatare, ehe waa | 


prepsred for no posatbility hayond this. 


She gavea little shudder as she took up a 


letter from Julian Lasoettes She was thank. 
ful now she had gone for the morning pat, 
She had no desire that Martel or Hamphrey 
shoald kaow how intimate sae and Jalian had 
become. 

She never despised herself so mach az 
when this fact was brought home to her, as it 
was this morniog. 

Jalian wrote one of his frothy, pleasing 
letters, containiog many fire phrases, which 
sounded very postical to the uninitiated, He 
wrote on the thickest paper, with a studied 
carelessness of writing, which wag all hatefal 
to Lady Bridgeworth; bot what was most 


hatefal of all waa the cx!m, cool, almost | 


insolent hint that henceforth their interests 
were mastual, and their prospects one. 

“Ae iaa worm that wili need orushing,”’ 
Josephine said to herself, hear hand clenching 


Psssionately over the thick psoer. “ When— | 


whea I am Hamphrey’s wife I will set my 
heel opon him. He shall never have cause t0 
fay [Tam afraid of him!” 

And then she had given herself up to 


arranging she journey to Braokenbary, and | 


then Dr. Marray had arrived for his fisal 


visit, and had insisted on going to London, and | 


when De, Marray had pat forward sach a 
ples aa Mariel’s delicxsy as the strongest 
factor ia his insistance, then Josephine knew 
that she might aa well try to move & rock ag 
attempt todissaade Hamphrey from following 
up this advice. 

Her intercourse with Hamphrey was 
exceedingly pleasant at thistime, He was so 
Tuli of yratitade, so tenderly solicitous for her, 
eo handsome and gentle even in his gaunt, 
weskened state, that Josephine loved him 
With greater and deeper intensity day after 
day, hour afser hoar. 

The subject of Barbara was dead between 
them ; her name wag oever mentioned. Some- 
times Jozephine felt a yearoing to know what 
thoughts were lodged in his breast and brain, 


a3 he sat leaning back in his chair, his face 
pale and set, his tips compressed. Oac2 she 
sooke to Mariel on his silence. It was the day 
bsfore they lefs for London. 

“Tt only he would spesk,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘It is bad for him ¢o brood. You 
say he does not understand all that has 
happened, Mariel, and yetb——" 

Mariel answered in a low voice, — 
| “Hes kaowa all. He understands all! I 

haves given him Lady Caatleton’s letter!" 
*‘And?” Josephine could scarcely breathe, 

‘he will do nothing, say nothing!” 
| “ He will do nothing, say nothing! He— 
'he saya there is nothing to do—nothing to 
' gay!” 

‘“‘ He permits such indiguity—sach imperti- 
nenes, Josephine queried, her voice trembling, 
as Mariel imagined, from indignation. §he 
pansed a moment, ‘“Sarely that ie unlike 
| him, Mariel?” 

‘* Ha is anlike himself altogethor,"’ the girl 
| answered, her tears flowing fast. ‘‘ He—ho 
‘seems to have been siruck a great blow. I 
; don’t thiak he would have heeded Lady Oas- 
tleton’s letter; bat it is the fact of Barbara's 
strange, cruel, silenos. The knowledge.of her 
| relationship with Lady Oastleten, and the 
onrious change that bas come over her with 
that relationship, that has seemed to go straight 
home to his heart, and carry conviction to 
' him thas allis over! Ob! I am ao troubled 
shout him. You don't kaow Hamphie, I do. 
He will say nothing, bat he will never ba the 
same again! Never, never, my dear, dear 
Ham >hie, my dear brother!” 
And then Mariel had broksn down utterly, 
‘and had wept bitterly, and Josephine stood 
by biting her lips in the tempestaons anger 
and impstience that oame over her. It waa 
tortare to her jealous heart to hear such 
words aa these, 
| Yoa think he eared so. mack?” ehe said, 
after awhile, in a low voices. 

Mariel dried her eyas. 
| He loves her with the whole strength of 
| his lite! He willalways loveher. Babs was 
more to him than anythiag ia the world. 
| Mors than his life. More than me!” 

; There was a not unaataral touch of bitter- 
' mess in the last words. Tasy had besn so 
much to one another, Hamophie and she, and 
now 
She had never given Barbara a single 
' jaalons thought. All throngh the time when 
| Hamphrey had asked her to give the lovely, 
| lonely young cre#ture @ portion of the affec- 
tion she bestowed on him she had fallen in 
| love with Barbara, Her heart was fall of 
| pity for thia waif and siray, with her won. 
drous bsanty, and sweet, pura face. Sie had 
| been 80 overcome with admiration, with 
| sincere liking, and with joy in Hamphie's joy, 
| that there had been no room for jealousy. 
And the more she had known of Barbara, the 
more she had loved the girl who was to be her 
beloved brother’s wife. She had never 
stopped to heed or to object to all the many 
| things she might have very naturally objected 
| to in this engagement. It was enough for 
| her that Hamphie wag happy, as he had never 
' been before—enongh for her that Barbara was 
| bewitohing, with a loveliness that surpassed 
all beanty she had ever ssen or dreamed of ; 
and Owen Griffiths’ staunch and firm friend- 
| Ship for Barbara bad enhanced her charm 
tenfold in Marie's eyes. 

Bat now against herself, as it were, every- 
thing was changed to Mariel, and the feelings 
that had never come before came now. She 
was hart, disappointed; miserable, almost 
distracted, on Hamphie’s account—disap- 
pointed, not only in Barbara, Oven Griffiths’ 
Btrange silence was all part of the new and 
painfol feelings, Josephine had not oatoalated 
on Mnriel’s pride in vain. When the days 
passed, and no answer came to her from O wen, 
Mariel only seemed to grow paler and quieter, 
but she made no effort to write a second 
lester. 

Lady Bridgeworth watched her as a cat 
| watches @ mouse, but she felt, despite this, 








that she need not fear; for even were Mariel 
to write she could flad some means of pravent. 
ing the communication from reaching its 
destination, jast as sho had intersepted Mes, 
Griffiths’ letter to Mariel. 

There was no oooasion, however, for any 
farther strategy on this point. N> farther 
news came from the Torohester Reoiory, and 
Mariel made no farther attempt to enlist 
Owen Griffiths’ aid; and ao the hours wore 
away until the moment arrived for the 
journey to London. 

Josephine was to travel with the invalids 
up to towa. Taen they were to part—shs to go 
to her large, gloomy house, the Lasoelles to 
take up their abode temporarily ata hotel, 
where they usaally stayed when in Landon, 





CHAPTER XXXII, 


Lavy Baipceworts was exesedingly annoyed 
! and irritated on the evening of hor arrival in 
town to fiad & note awaiting her from Jalian 
Lascelles, in which he announced his intention 
of calling on her early the next morning. 

She was ata losa.to naderstand how Jalian 
| had bacome aware that she was returning to 
London. She supposed he must have heard it 
| through Mariel in some way. Se waain no 
mood to meet her collaborator in wrong- 
doing. She loathed, she detested Jalian. Sha 
was nervous, apprehensive, eager, fall of 
fears and hopes. She no longer needed either 
Jalian’s aid or that of any other pardon. 
She could act alone now, and mich hatter go. 
Her present mood destroyed her usual cantion. 
She was reckless in her anger and dislike 
for him. 

She was not strictly jastto him, for Jalian 
was not wholly to blame for all that had 
happened, and, in fact, is had lain ia her own 
handa to work with him, or by haraelf. Tired 
with the journey, irritated and worn aut by 
perpetual thinking and planning, she. acted 
withont her customary prudence. She soribbled 
a few cart words to Julian, telling him it was 
not possible to see him, as he suggested, and 
hinting tha; in all probability she should 
leave town immediately. 

‘* What have I to fear from him!" she said 
to herself, with a sneer. ‘' Afser all, he cannot, 
for his own sake, speak of my share in this 
business, for he inoriminates himasif by so 
doing ; and, once and for all, I do not. intend to 
let him imagine he can do what he likes with 
me. If he expects toreap any golden reward 
for the aid he has given me he is vastly mis- 
taken. He has got the revenge he so desired 
on the brother he hated—he mua b3 
content,” 

Her night was a strangely tronbled one. 
She sat by the fice and shivered in her lonely 
room, long after Finn had left her. She was 
cold, tired, and almost ill with her mental 
and bodily exertion, but she could nos reat. 
Barbara’s girlish figure came back to haunt 
her. She went over and over again in her mind 
that night when she had stood there reading 
the letter her own hand had penned, giving 
deliberate utterance to every word that went 
into deadly surefy of aim to the girl's stricken 
heart, 

‘It wasa cowardly thing,” she said to her- 
self, “a coward’s triok,” and a mighty 
shams came over her. The old, strong, pure 
natare that had been the chief characteristic 
of Josephine Newton in her younger days 
seemed to burst through the coat of malice, 
jealousy, petty meanness and spite that she 
had garbed herself in of late. The hardness 
melted out of her heart; and as she sat there 
in her dreasing-gowa, her hair falling “loose 
on her shoulders, she found the glow of the 
fire fade into a blarred mist, and tears rolled 
down her pale face, and fell through her 
fingers on.to her knees. 

Waat had come to her to-night? Why 
should she have saddenly faltered in her evil 
path, and grown weary and sickened of her 
treachery? Josephine could never tell. She 
was no romantic girl, no sentimental creature 
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made up of sudden impulses, some for good, 
and some for bad. It was her own innate 
honesty that spoke ont at last, and turning 
upon her denounced her to herself in no 
small terms of disgust and contempt. She 
tried to fight against this tide of feeling. 

“He rained me, he broke my heart. It is 
only right I should bs avenged!” she 
muttered to herself one moment, And then 
the next, ‘Avenged on her for him! On! 
it is cruel, it is unjust. She knew nothing ; she 
was & baby in those old foolish days—those 
old, sweet days, when the world was like 
Heaven beacause Oyril loved me. Yes, yes, it 
is oruel, it is unjust, itis a sin!’ and the 
colour flamed into the pale cheeks at the 
vyehemence of her thonghts. ‘I hava been 
mad!” she-said suddenly to heraelf, ‘‘ mad!” 

She eould.sit no longer. She got up and 
A church clock aome- 
where near was chiming the hour of two. 
How long-had:she-sat there ? 

She had lost-all:heed of time—sho had lost 
ail remembranes of later things—the keeness 
of her desizge—her newly-acquired detective 
habits—herifarious,jeslougy, 

Somehow, they hadfallen away from her. 
She was back in the pasi. She was plain 
Josephine Newten,looking into Cyril Vereker's 
handsome, passionate eyes, and listening toi his 
words of hope and loveas they walked:togesher 
under the lime trees, 

How vividly the past came back! All its 
hopes, its throbbing hopes of a future, when 
she would be free of the wretched surrennd- 
ings she bad to call home—free to go out into 
the world, with Cyril as her husband and Babs 
as her baby sister, to guard and watch over 
her as-thongh she were her own child. 

Well, it had been a time fall of sweetness, 
Even now she could feel a touch of the old 
thrill. Sheoonld feel herself swayed by that 
strong inflaence which all intercourse with 
bandsome ne’er-do- well thriftless Cyril always 
brought her, 

She seemed to be living that old time again, 
fighting his battles, pouring ont the energy, 
the strong, manfal qualities of her own nature 
upon him, hopefal tospur him on to rise ag he 
should rise, a9 he must rise. 

She felt.once again al! the old antagonism 
spring up as her aunt's apitefuitirades against 
Cyril came back, all.the old loyalty and faith 
in the man she loved, despite the oruel: mook- 
ing words that. told her a dozen times a-day 
that she would wake up some fiae morning 
and fiad her handsome, luokless lover, flown 
away and for ever | 

Josephine had only emiled at these words, 
In this present sympathy with the past she 
felt she should have smiled again had they 
been spoken now. 

She was-strong in her faith—her pride for 
her lover was not greater than the pride for 
he : when the blow fell, and she 
learnt'from an outside source that Cyril had 
gone suddenly from the village-town—gone 
without even a farewell word—gome with 
sanny-haired Babs —gone, as gossip said, inthe 
train of the handsome cirous-rider, who had 
turned the country heade for a month past, 

Ié was thie pride that sustained her against 
all the jearsshe had to endure, that gave her 
strength to go about her miserable daily life, 
and live on with: her broken heart until fate 
and fortune threw Sir Oharles Bridgeworth in 
her path, and her troubles were ended—all 
fave one—in prosperity, 

Josephine had nursed ber wrong againat 
Oyril Vereker, as-we have seen, until is grew 
@sa very canker.in her life. All that was hard 
and cold and-bitter in her natnre blossomed 
into being under this sorrow. 


It was her pride, too, that had soffsred— | 


pride that she should have accepted ag rest 


what Cyril had only meant as play—horrible | 


mortification of a proud spirit, that she-shonld 
have given her whole woman's heart only to 
have it kicked away lightly when the game 
waa over,and the-player grown tired of it, 


somehow to-night she could not say to herself 
she had done well. Had she not sank to the 
very level that had roused all her oontempi 
for Oyril? 

Was not her condaot even mora despicable, 
more orael, more wantenly destractiva than 
his had been? And yet:it was this very con- 
duct of his that had demanded sack virulent 
revenge | 


The fatility, the ineomprehensiveness of life 
came toher in these silent night hours with 
an almost overwhelming force. 

She was weary all of 3 sudden—weary of 
her .ambitions—weary ef her bitterness—of 
her revenge—of her desires ! 

Hamphroy Lascelles seemed to fade into 
the distance. The atmosphere that haug 
abont him seemed charged with al! that was 
painfal and disagreeable. 

The hopes of a fature that had come to her 
lagt year in connection with this young man 
had been pleasant and simple enough. 

There had: been no feverish desire, no cager- 
ness, nO passionate intensity then, She had 
liked him witha sincere liking. She had called 
this liking love,and she had encouraged it 
until is had taken a more decided and vigorous 
form ; but-4o-night. Josephine wastrue to her. 
self. There waa no longer any sham or any 
medium: between herself and. whst lay in ber 
beart; and she’ knew by this erucial light that 
the feeling she had 'for Humphrey Laseelles 
was no deeper than it had ever been, and that 
the real actual motive in all her miserable 
dealings of late. bad:been bitter revenge for a 
wrong dene to, her,and a jealonsy that had 
had its birth -yeara before, when Cyril had 
lavished on Barbara the love and tenderness 
for which ahe eraved #0 much, 

She had torn open the rusty locks that had 
barred her real heart and conscience from her 
gazs, and stood now looking down on the 
trath, and realising with a dull conse of miser- 
able shame that she had sunk to utter degra- 
dation for no end save her own lasting self- 
condemnation. 

It came to her all at once the knowledge 
that this: was the end—thend in more senses 
than one. To-night’s vigil had solved the 
problem.so far. 

As she had strnggled, and planned, and 
sinned, with all the force, all the strength and 
purposs of her etrorg nature, so now she 
shrank from grasping the prize for which she 
had lest 20 mech. 

It was the end! She paced slowly to and 
fro, the weariness in her brain and limbs 
making her feel cold.and sick, with the dull, 
dead ache that. apread.ali over her. 

Is was the end! She was tired; her 
atrength, her energy, was spent; her jealousy 


dead. 

She wate so near the goal--yes, she knew ii. 
She-had -schemed, she had worked so well, 80 
carefully; only another few weeks’ more 
thonght and worry, only another few more 
weeks of care, watching, andjanxiety, and. then! 

Josephine shuddered, and her haggard face 
grew more wan and worn. Sha sank into the 
chair. again, and put her chilled feet to the fire. 
The goal was in sight, she conld almost:raach 
it, but the cost was. too great. 

She knew no,7, in this moment of self-com- 
munion, that were she to become Humpbrey 
Lascelles’ wife to-morrow she would never 
know the meaning of the word satisfaction ia 
such & marriage. 

Happiness was something she never 
expected. A viaion of what her daily life 

would be under. such circumstances rote hefare 
| her. only to. make her shadder again. 
| How ecould-sheshave ever so forgebien her 
| pride ag.to imagine a future ia whieh she 
would receive s friendly ‘tolerance, and a 
| friend’s affection in return for her whole devo. 
| tron. Wassshe:the woman to besatieficd with 
| with-thia? 





| See knewshewas not. Humphrey was not 


She understood ali the motives that had & weathereook,:to ba: blown hither aud thither 


actuated her with regard to Barbara; bat 





| With each wind-that came. 
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had faded into nothingness, her revenge wae | 


Josephine gave two long shuddering sighs. | 





———= 

The love he had given so freely, so spon- 
taneously to Barbara Vereker would never 
be given to another woman. 

Josephine knew that he liked her, respected 
her, esteemed her; bat when the trath came 
to him, when he learnt her treachery—ag he 
would do sooner or later—what of the fatare 
then? Would he not turn and carne her ag 
the destroyer of his life’s happiness ? 

Probably, and very naturally so, thig train 
of thought cam; fandamentally from the 
reaction of mind and body following on a 
long period of anxiety and attendance in the 
sick room; but whether this were really the 
ose Or no, the thoughts had come, and Jose. 
phine was cheoked suddenly and surely in the 
path sbe had trodden lately with suoh aad and 
disastrous resulta, 

The night wore itself away slowly, and 
morning came at Jast, to fiad the woman’s 
form eunk in the chair bythe grey dead fire. 
She had lived through a small agony of shame, 
and as she dragged herself to ber fest and 
ftaggered to her bad, not to rest, bat to save 
herecif from her maid’s inquisitive eyes, 
Josephine Bridgeworth had determined on 
her immediate course of action — one in 
which she would need no collaborator, and the 
after effeetaof which might be some antidote 
to the miserable@hame and proud humiliation 
she was now endoring through her own wrong- 
Going. 

* a r * . 

Lord Castleton psid his visit to Tantz, and 
gave his order in his own particular faghion 
about the alteration in hia new breeches. Phen 
he went to Tattersall’s, and then he went in 
search of Barbara's dog, 

He was glad of something to do, poor boy! 
It prevented him from thinking. Thoaght, at 
least, heavy, serious, and sad thought was a 
new experience for him. He sried to escaps 
from it by action, only to fiad, as all the 
world find, that trouble is the most faithfal, 
the most conetant companion in the wide 
world. 

It never lags behind, it never forgets; it is 
always there, silent and unobtrusive, Watking, 
Griving, riding, waking, or sleeping its fidelity 
never fails; ita grey, shadowy presenoa is 
endowed with invisibility, to be aure, but itis 
there, nevertheless. 

The choices of the dog was the moss pleasing 
errand ; for, somehow, it waa not possible to be 
enthusiastic over his breeches to-day, and 
Bisir's hnater had been a very ragesd sort of 
animal, after all his exertions to see is; bas 
the dog was for Barbara. That was qaite a 
different sort of thing. 

They had talked the matter of this dog:over 
80 much together he seemed to feel as thongh 
she were with him in sctnal body as well as 
spirit when he went through the important 
task of choosing her a pet. 

He had said nothing to her as to what he 
should do in that other great matier; bat her 
beanutifal-eyes had held his fora moment when 
he knocked at her door and bade her # brief 
farewell, and he knew that ehe mast be endar- 
ing a. email agony of mind until abe saw or 
heard from him again. 

It hastened him to be up and doing, and yet 
he shrank in his keen pain from his self. 
allotted daty. 

It was so hard to have to give her up jaet 
when he had found ber, and he had loved her 
80 much he had never known what is was to 
live until he had met Babs—lovely—lovely 
Babs—with her sweet, aad lips, and those 
glorious eyes! 

How,red herhair had shone ix the eofslight 
asshe satin the conservatory two nights ago— 
red, and yet golden! He had never seen any- 
thing so beautifal, not in picturea nor in 
dreama; indeed, as he canfeased to himeelf, 
hs had never known what it was to dream 
before Baba came iato his life. 

He had lived sach a simple existance, auch 
& stupid one, be said to himaclf, yes that 
simple, stupid exietenea had spelt mora: happi- 
nese than he was ever likely.to. know again. 

He gaveorders to have the dog sent to his 
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JOSEPHINE OPENED MRS GBIFFITHS' LETTER OVER SOME HOT WATER IN THE SECLUSION OF BER OWN ROOM]! 


chambers, and then he took a hansom and 
drove to oclubland, there to commence his 
inquiries for Humphrey Lascelles. 

6 was sitting looking atrangely moody and 
grave, for his face was, as a rule, as sunny as & 
summer's day, when he caught sight of Julian 
Lascelles. 

In an instant he had stopped his cab with 


an energetic ‘‘ by Jove,” and had run along to | 


the brongbam, from which Julian had just 
alighted. 
“* How sallow and sickly the fellow looks | "’ 


was his muttered thought, and, indeed, Julian | 


justified this barsh oriticiem. 

He was mi ffled opin a huge coat with an 
enormous fur collar, and he looked pinched 
with the cold, and with a most evident bad 
temper. 

He was, indeed, furioue. He had sworn a 

few unintelligible oaths when Lady Bridge- 
worth’s letter bad reached him in the morn- 
ing; and then he had broken through his 
steadfast rule, and had gone out at what he 
called an unearthly hour to insist apon seeing 
Josephine befure ehe should have carried out 
her project of leaving London again immedi- 
ately. 
That ehe should have dared to set his 
connection thus easily on one side was as 
objectionable as it was incomprehensible. He 
had not imagined any woman could have 
shown such courage. 

“She is tired, and has forgotten her 
wisdom!” he had said when he read her letter, 
but he had not said this whea he reached her 
door, and had to tarn back without being 
admitted, 

The anger he felt made him furious. He 
had reckoned on Josephine as men reckon on 
& sure and steady fortune, and this strange 
move on her part Jeft him unprepared for the 
moment how to act next, 

He did not wish to say anything definite to 
incriminate her if there was any chance left 
of obtaining the golden advantages he had 
taught himself to expect; but nature is 





stronger than avarice sometimes, and when 
Julian turned peevisbly to confront Lord 


| Castleton a sudden flash of peeiveh malice 


came into his spology of a heart. 

‘I will teach you to set me at defiance, my 
lady !"’ he said to himself, cunningly, and as 
fate would have it Lord Oastleton’s first 
words led directly to what he had in his 
mind, 

‘Can you give me your brother’s address, 
Lascelles?” Bertie asked, rushing headlong 
into his business without letting a remem- 
branvce arise to binder him. ‘ I—I want him 
particularly —im mediately, if possible.” 

Julian looked at the handsome young face 
before him with halfa smile. He guessed at 
something of the truth, as he read the change. 
in the Earl's sppearance, 

‘Sorry I cannot oblige you, Castleton, My 
brother,” with the snarl that always accom- 
panied any mention of Hvmpbrey’s name, 
“and I are not good correspondents; but,” 
his sallow face taking a touch of colour as 
he thought of Josephine’s discomfiture, “ I 
think I can put you in the direct way of 
obtaining what you want. Lady Bridgeworth 
is in town, en passant, 1 believe, and she and 
my sister are inseparable, you know. Why 
not go to her?” 

Lord Castleton paused only a moment, then 
he said, quietly,— 

“Thanks, I think I will! Fine morning, 
isn’t it!” 

“Fine! I think it damnable!" Julian 
answered, curtly, and with that the two men 
parted, and Bertie rattled away to the big 
houre where he bad first met Babe, and where, 
all unconsciously, those bright, beautifal 
hopes had been breathed into life only to die 
after so chort a epan of existence, 

The butler informed the early visitor that 
her ladyship was at home, but indisposed, and 
could see no one. Then, as Lord Castleton 
handed his card, he spoke, involontarily,— 

“I beg your pardon, my lord, but I have 
this moment despatched a telegram from her 





ladyship to your lordship, asking you to call, 
if you were in town, as s0on as was convenient 
to yourself. May I make so bold as——"<: = 
‘I have received no telegram!’ Lord 
Castleton said, looking, as he felt, surprised. 
‘* I left my rooms very early. How strange I 
should have called ! Fortunate, too, as it turns 
out. You had better take my card up to Lady 
Bridgeworth. If it is too early to cee me I 
can call again, or I don’t mind waiting, 
whichever Lady Bridgeworth prefers!” + 
Lady Bridgeworth’s reply was a desire that 
Lord Castleton would yery kindly wait, as she 
wished to see him most particularly. So 
Bertie mounted to the sombre, big drawing- 
room, cheerless in the winter morning glocm, 
and dark as only an old London house seems 
to be. Was F 
To him, dark and dreary ey = it was, id 
bad a sweetness, an attraction for him. He 
seemed to see Babs’ lovely face and form 
gleaming out vividly in the dusky corners. 
He remembered, as clearly as though it bad 
been yesterday, the fires moment he had ecen 
her, and how they bad been drawn to ore 
another s)moet immediately in that meeting. 
There was & emile on bis lips, and yet a miet 
before bis eyes, as be stood there alone; but 
the smile went as the door opened, and Lacy 
Bridgeworth came into the room. ir 
He was not very clever, this kind-hearted 
young man, but he seemed to feel all at once 
that he was face to face with the solution of a 
— that would bring back her lost 
a@ppiness to Barbara, and seal his own hope- 
lessness at one and the same time, 


(To be continued.) 








E micratine to South America will find sever 
species of poisonous-serpents, thirteen inrects 
which sting or bite, eight plants which poieon, 
and 205 animals, birds and insects which 
indulge in night serenades and help a tized 
man secure ejght hours’ sleep. 
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NOVELETTE.]) 
BETTY’S CHANCE. 
eae 
CHAPTER I. 


Tae Rev, Wit11am Lester came of an old 
family, and took a good degree at college, 
which facts, combined, perhaps, with the leszer 
one that he was really an earnest, upright man, 
caused him to receive promotion early in life ; 
and while many of his contemporaries in 
holy orders were still struggling cura#tes, he 
was appointed, at the early age of twenty-nine, 
to the Rectory of Appleton-cum-Littleby ; 
both parishes being situated in a rural part of 
Sussex. 

It is true that the joint benefices were only 
worth something under three hundred a-year, 
and that the peculiar situation of Littleby 
made it indispensable that it should have a 
curate to itself. 

Still Mr. Lester was young and hopeful. 
Other preferment he argued, poor man, would 
certainly follow this first living; and so in 
fancy he saw himeelf a dean, or at the very 
least an archdeacon ; and on the strength of 
his brilliant fotore he took unto himeelf a 
wife, who believed as fally in bis prospects as 
himself, and brought up her children to do co 


00. 
Alas! for their bright dreams! Five-and- 
twenty years went by, and Mr. Leeter was still 
the Rector of Appleton, and likely to remain 


60, 

Littleby had, however, passed out of his 
charge. The hamlet grew to a village, the 
village to a thriving seaside town. 

The inhabitants began to look down on 
Appleton, and wish to become a separate 
parish, under a vicar of their own. 

Mr. Lester had an energetic curate, who 
collected contributions for the church restora- 
tion and enlargement, 

Finally a wealthy Jaymar, whore only child 








had been cured of incipient consumption by 
the mild air of Littleby, came forward and 


.THE PONIES STOPPED, AND MRS, ARDLEY BEGGED BEITY TO ACCEPT A SEAT IN HEB CABBIAGE!) 





It was hard lines—very ! When the eighty 
pounds for Littleby had been deduoted in the 


offered twenty thousand pounds towards the | present depreciation of tithe, Mr. Lester could 


scheme provided the district was finally sepa- 
rated from Appleton, and placed under a 
vicar of its own. 

The Bishop was appealed to, and diverted 
eighty pounds from the Rector of Apple- 
ton’s meagre stipend towards that of the 
future vicar of Litsleby. 

The Jayman’s gift was divided in two— 
half restoring and beautifying the church, 
half being invested towards the endowment. 

All this time Mr. Lester never doubted that 
he should be Vicar of Littleby. The income 
would be six hundred a-year at once, and 
probably increase largely in the future, as the 
endowment was invested in freehold property, 
and land became more and more valuable 
every year in the growing watering-place. Bat, 
alas! the new inhabitants of Littleby had far 
different ideas. 

The wealthy Iayman had, from the firat, 
made it a condition of his generosity that Mr. 
Ardley, the eloquent curate, should be the firat 
vicar. 

The circumstances were oes frankly 
to Mr. Lester. The people of Littleby did not 
want him, and they did want Mr. Ardley. 

The latter was engaged to the daughter of 
Mr. Clayton, the millionaire. When he mar- 
ried her, all the Clayton wealth and influence 
would be at bis disposal, 

He could build schools, start clubs, provide 
all sorts of benevolens enterprises, 

It Mr. Lester forced himself on an unwilling 
flock they would shut their purses ; dissent 
would flourish. The church would be handi- 
capped in that particular spot for years. 

He was a good man, and he gave in. He 
was fifty, turned. The best years of his life 
= been spent there, and yet no one wanted 

im. 

From that moment the Rev. William Lester 
ceased to hope for worldly prosperity. He 
resigned himeelf to be poor all his days. 








only count on a hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year to keep himeelf, his wife, and seven 
children, besides meeting thoze parish expenses 
which must devolve on the pareon if there are 
no resident gentry. 

There were no rich people in Appleton. 
The moment anyone got @ little better off ke 
migrated to Littleby. 

There was no society at all in the older 
parish, and the Reotor’s seven daughters 
thought of Littleby with a kind of girlish 
longing, when they heard of the concerts at 
the new pier, the carpet dances, the kettle- 
drums, and flower. shows. 

The three elder ones had been old enough a 
the time Littleby was separated to understand 
the injastice done their father. 

They were good girls, and kind. hearted ones; 
but there were just a few people they could not 
feel in charity with, to wit Lucias Ardley 
and his wife, and the lady's father, Mr. Clay- 
ton, the millionaire. These three had brought 
shipwreck on the Lesters’ dearest hopes. The 
Rector might forgive for himself, but his wife 
and elder girls could never forgive for him. 

There were seven of them. No boy bad ever 
come to gladden the hearts of the Rector and 
his wife. 

They had been married thirty years now, 
and no doubt, if things had gone more prosper- 
ously with them, by this time some of their 
girs would have gone to gladden other homes ; 
but since the “children” grew op Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester had never been rich enough to go 
into society. 

From year’s end to year's end no stranger 
crossed the threshold of their ivy-covered 
Rectory. The daughters never left home on 
visits. 

They had not only never received an offer 
of marriage, but for a long time past they had 
not met a single marriageable man. 

In old times, before Littleby was “ cepa- 
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rated," Mrs, Lester had had a dream of her 
own, 


Ardley would marry her eldest girl. 


! Betty was not only the ‘wrong sort,” she 


She had always hoped the Rev. Lucius | 


‘ 


When he came to be her father’s curate, & | 


ahy young deacon of twenty-four, Phyllis had 
been seventeen, a pretty, blooming oreatare, 
with a wise head on her gracefal shoulders. 
She had ‘looked after” the poor women of 
Littleby as well as those of Appleton. 

She and Mr, Ardley had gone hand in hand 
in all good works, and to her mother it seemed 
a foregone conclusioa that when the parishes 
were divided, and they removed to Littleby, 
Phyllis and Mr. Ardley-would be married, and 
live on in theold Reetory at Appleton. 

The overthrow of this hope staggered her 
almoss as much asthe loss at Littleby Vioar- 
age. Reproved by her husband for her bitter 
denunciation of the Rev. Lucius asa “ hage 
deceiver,” Mra. Lester had to confess he had 
never “said? anything definite; but for all 
that she maintained he would have married 
Payllia bat for the appearance an the:recne of 
Beatrice Clayton and her wealth. 


And this wae the only chanee, if it.eonld be’ 


oniled one, -of matrimony that hadvever come 
nigh the Reatery girls, andsa@the years passed 
on, and ‘her twenty-ninth birthday stared 
Phyllia inthe face, poor Mrs. Lester.res' 
herself to the fact that her first-born would 
probably bean old maid! 

Bat the others! Sarely ther six sisters 
might be-more fertanate than Piyllia! Poor 
Mrs. Lester thought about it till her -head 
ached, and she grew slmost fractions. Her 
husband was getting old. His income died 
with him. What was to becomecf the girls ? 

They were diseussing something of the sort 
themselves cne Jane afternoon in the beanti- 
fal shady garden they loved so well, Not their 
father’s death—he was far too dear to them for 
them to speculate on that: Not their chances 
matrimonial, for they were simple, innocent 
girls, and not the style to go husband-hunt- 
ing, even if they had known how to set about 
it. No, is was only the one pressing question 
of ways and means which formed the thread 
of their consultation. 

‘‘ We really must do something,’’ said Vera, 
the second sister, who waa great at figures. 
‘* We are gesting poorer. and poorer every year. 
I thiok before the children come home in 
August some of us elder ones ought-to.turn ont 
into the world!” 

The “ ochildren"’ were Daisy and Sophy, 
aged reapeotively sixteen and fourteen. Taay 
were pupils ata cheap London school, where, 
in consideration of innumerable amall services, 
they wero boarded and tanght sccompliah- 
ments for the moderate annual premiam of 
twelve guineas. 

‘Bas what are we to do?” demanded 
Giadya, the beauty of the family, who at five- 
and.tweaty was really the most helpless of 


_the seven sisters. ‘ Youare too terribly vague, 


Vera.” 

‘* Vera would like us to be professors of 
cookexy or lady doctora!"’ said Monica, with 
the cotting sarcaam of eighteen. ‘‘ She forgets 
that ali such things cost money for the start! 
We bave had no training, and we don’t possess 
&@ penny of capital, We might be described 
like the Londen dookers, as ‘ungkilled 
labourera!’"’ 

** Only we don't labour at all,” patina girl 


the seven sisters, and one who had seemeda 
Rind of alien from her. eradle. 

The tbree.elder girla ware devoted to each 
other. Monica made common cange with the 
“ children’ inall.things. Betty hadno pair, 
no friend, Hex very bizth had caused com- 
motion in the honsehald, and perhaps she had 
never been quite forgiven. 

Everyone believed when Gladys was six 
years old, and stil! undistarbed in -her:title of 
‘** Baby,” that she.wonld be the youngest of 
the Reotor’s children, when just before -her 
seventh birthday preparations had.to he made 
ye eae 

re. Leater thatthe spell wae 
broken, aud she abould have .a cnn Abe! 


i 
| 
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was the ugliest, most wizened specimen of 
babyhood ever seen, and her mother’s health 
was in such a state thas Mr. Lester accepted 
the offer of his sister to take charge of the 


| ailing little mortal, and for seven long years 


Betty grew up in her aunt’s house. 

She might have been there now, but Dr. 
Carlton concsived a strong desire to travel, 
and went ont to seck his fortune in Australia, 

A childless couple, with a modeat provision 
for old age, they were parfeatly free to adopt 
&® roaming life if it suited them. 

Aunt Elizabeth would gladiy have taken 
her little niece, but the Rector refused on 
conasientions acruples. No child of his should 
go where she might be fifty miles.or so froma 
church, 

The Carltons were offended at the abrapt 
reoall of the little maiden they had cherished 
so tenderly, Mr, and Mrs. Lester were aiill 
more offended when,.on)the child's arrival at 
the Rectory, she fretted inceseantly for her 
aunt. 
~ wo ti had nae been mene lana aren for a 

ugle night. She loved ear Rectory 
quite as mach aa her-siaters, but she a 
felt alone. She never seemed to belong-to 
gracefal, fair haired gitls who were sach.con- 
‘traata to:herself. 

Mrs. Leater had been a pretty blonde, and 


all her daughtere Betty took after her, 
ant has blue eyes and hair of varied shades 
o en, 


They were.all vexy much alike. Phyllis had 
&@ sad, worn aspea}, ae though life had gone 
edgeways with her. Vera was more evergetic, 
only unfortunately she was not practical. 
Gladys did nothing but look charming. She 
believed firmly in her own attractions, and 
probably snubbed Batty so systematically 
because it annoyed her to remember that she 
was almost? seven years older than this dark- 
eyed girl, who certainly looked every bit of 
her age. What was the use of Gladys being 
able to “pass for twenty” any day it Betty 
looked rather more than nineteen, and every- 
one knew there wera over six years batween 
them? 

Batty was small and trimly made. Hvery- 
thing she wore seemed part of herself. She 
had brown hair of a bright chestnat tint, and 
her large, velvety brown eyes were full of 
expression; they were shadowed by long, 
black lashes, and her brows were bluck too. 
She wae too pale for beauty, but it was a very 
sweet face, and she did nat at all deserve her 
sister's favourite dexoription, ‘‘an ugly litéle 


| brown thing!” 


The speech gave great offence to the group 
under the mulberry tres, for it was the 
favourite belief of the Misa Lesters that they 
worked very hard indeed. 

‘“‘Speak for yourself, please, Batty,” said 
Monica, sharply. “I’m sure I've practised 
thres hours and spent two over my drawing 
every day this.week.” 

‘And I have been toiling over the parish 
accounts for weeks,’ said Gladys. ‘' while 
everyons knows Phyllis ia father's right-hand. 
The parish could never get on withoat her." 

Betty sighed. She was dressed in a plain 
grey serge, with a cherry-coloured ribbou at 
her throats. Her siaters wore white. They 


| declared washing dresees were the only things 
who bad not yet spoken, the middle one of | bearable 


in summer, and ceat next to nothing 
—mever counting the soap and fael, now to 
mention the trial of the servant's time and 
temper used to bring their snowy frills toa 
correet state of perfection. 

“IT daresay,’ observed Payllis, gently—she 
was always gentle, poor girl—‘ we might do 
& great deal more, only there never seems 
much that can be done without mouey | ”’ 

‘* Vera said we ought to make a start before 
the children come home,” replied Monica, 
**I¢ would have been more to the purpose, 
Vera, if you had said what we were to do! 

‘‘T am sure mother would never consent,” 
putin Phyllis gravely, ‘‘nor father either.” 

‘ Yes, they would,” said Betty, decidedly, 
‘' The tithe.will be: legs-than-ever-thie year. I 





heard father say last night things were getting 
desperate. I don’t think they would like to 
tell una we must tarn ont into the world, 
but if we proposed it ourgalves it would be a 
relief 40 them.”’ 

“I don’t believe it,” said Gladys, flatly, 
‘*With my delicate health, no one could 
expect such a sacrifice of me! ”’ 

“I would go to-morrow,” said Phyllis, 
bravely, ‘‘only there seems no opsning. We 
can’t afford to spend money on advertice- 
ments; and, besides, if it came to the point, 
I don't think wa could desorids ourselves ag 
very useful or accomplished ?'” 

“You must stay at home,” said Vera, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Yon are father’s wight hand. I 
suppose, too, Gladys is not strong e to 
rough it; but anyene of us othera w do,” 

A grave look of apprehension stole across 
Monioa's face. Hame might ‘be poor, bu} it 
was happy. Save forthree yearaat the very 
school where the ‘ "were now she had 
never heen away; and «chaol had been gall 
and. wormweod.to her,for the girls were not 
Jadies; and though -the inatrcetion was good, 
and the diet plentifal, thecareer of the pupil- 
teacher was.so fall of slightaand humiliations 
+ oe wasithankfal to men -her back on it 


"8 we deaw Jota?” eaid Betty, 
It seema-mo-ugerto speculate on 

what we can do, until weiknow who is to be 
eo “ T believe perfectly heart 

* Betty, you are rt- 

less,’ said Gladys, severely. ‘‘ Fanay, making 
mockery of such a solemn subject!" 
“It’s better to langh than toory,” persisted 
Betty. ‘*Of course we might give way and 
make ourselves miserable, but it wouldn’t do 
any good. Let us drav lotsa!” 

Monica liked the scheme, and watched 
Betty out three small squares of paper of 
equal siza, and mark one with an ominous 
cross. Then she began to object, 

‘* That’s not fair. Vora will draw firat as 
eldest, and then you. I shall not have any 
chance at all.” 

‘ Fetch a pack of cards, Betty,” suggested 
Vera, ‘‘and let us each draw one. Whoever 
geta the lowest shall go and seek her fortune. 
That will be fairer.” 

The Rector of Appleton was not a rigid 
ascetic, and simple card games had been 
played by hia children ever-since they could 
remember, so that Besty had not mach 
difficulty in hunting up a somewhat shabby 
pack, which ahe carried ont-to her sisters on 
the lawn. 

‘\ Poyllis shall hold them, and we will all 
draw one in tara,’ annoanced Monies, “ Do 
you know I feel all in atremble It's very 
foolish, for of eourge, even if the lot falls on 
me, it may be months before we hear of any- 
thing suitable.” 

“You shall draw firat,” said Vera, good- 
naturedly, ‘as yeu are the youngest.” 

Jadging from her face of woe, poor Monica 
had drawn a very low oard, indeed; and, 
strange to say, Vera; whose turn came next, 
did not look much more cheerful at the regult 
of her experiment. Betty’a face wad grave, 
certainly, but by no means downoast, ag she 
exhibited her own ‘‘fate,” the two of 
diamonds ! 

“JT expeot it is mo,” she said, cheerfally. 
‘* You know we agreed the ace should be the 
highest. No one can have anything lower.” 

“I am eo glad,” said Monica, with the 
frankest selfishness, ‘‘Do you know I drew 
a three, and I was awfally frightened mine 
would be the lowest! "’ 

“We all had a narrow escape,” observed 
Vera, ‘‘ for mine was.a four!” 

‘* And now, Betty,” demanded the younger 
sister, ‘‘ whatdoyou mean:to do? We have 
have-all unanimonsly decided one of us must 
go out into the world before the children come 
home. They will be here on the first of August, 
and this is the twenty-second of Jane; so you 
have nearly six weeke-to finda career.” 

‘‘T ghall find it,” said Betty,;.cheerfally. 





‘“— don’t know how!’’ said Gladys, in 
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an aggrieved tone. ‘ Itbiseight years since 
{ lets off les*ons, and I sm sare I never heard 
of adesiza.  : post vacant.’’ 

« Perhaps you did not lock for one?" said 
Betty, drily. ‘* Well, I can’t talk any longer, 
sirla, for I promiwed to go into Littleby on 
aome errands for mother, and it's time I 
started. Will one of you come with me?”’ 

« Walk six milesin this heat!” exclaimed 
Monica, * No, thank you, Batty!” Then 
Betty hesitated, as she always did when she 
needed to ask a favour of these siatera of 
bers—'' Tf you don’s mind, girls, I would 
rather Latherand mother know nothing of our 
drawing lets until I have something in view. 
Tt won't treuble them so much when soms- 
thing is nearly settled!’ 

“] must say your conceis amazes me, 
Betty!” reproved the family beanty. “ Firat, 
you affeet to think father and mother would 
be inconsolabie for your loss, though you know 
perfeotly they conld spare you better than any 
ef us. Phen you take it for granted you will 
‘gat something ’ directly, although the news- 
papers age crowded with thendvertieements of 
experienced governesses with tie highest teati- 
moniala. I am positively ashamed of yon!” 

Poor Betty! She went upstairs to ‘her 
mother’s room to recsive her final instructions, 
and was not cheered en her way by any word 
of maternal gratitade for tho six mile walk 
30 unselfiahly undertaken in the June sun- 
shing. 

‘‘Dear me! I wish it was one of the 
others going,'’ complained poor Mrs. Lester. 
‘You are no hand at a bargain, Betty! You 
pay people jest what they ask |” 

‘ Bot. if they only ask a fair price, mamma, 
it seems wrong to beat them down; and if 
they ask too much I come away withont bry- 
ing, so that it all.comes to the same thing.” 

“ All _auch notions might have dane very 
well if your poor father had had his rights, 
and been Vicar of Littleby; bat while he’s 
starving here we need to lcok atevery penny !”’ 

Betty was the only person in the Ractory 
who did not condemn Lueias Ardley for 
.ccepting the living of Littheby over his Rac- 
tor’ head. 

Shavhad only been. a girl of fonrteen when it 
happened ; bui she had graeped the fact that 
¢here were two sides to the siory, and only one 
was locked at at Appleton Rectory. 

She adored her father. He was the only 
areagure ia the home who never gave her a 
cross word, 

She knew he had been bitterly hurt at heing 
‘* pagged over,’ and yet her sympathy leaned 
to the other. aide. 

She knew:that if Mr. Clayton had not come 
forward with his twenty thousand pounds 
Kitfleby would never have been separated, and 
her father to.this day would have been paying 
® durate at least a hundred a-year to take 
charge of it. 

Ske knew that Lucius Ardiey had devoted 
himself heart.and soul to the parish for seven. 
long years without thought of reward, and 
that the poor and sick, the aged, and the little 
children, loved him, 

Tolase him would have been « bitter blow 
to.all the psople in Littleby. Is would have 
been disappointing many families instead of 
ona, 

She knew something more, which at Anple- 
ton Rzetory was only remembered agan extra 
offenca against Mr. Ardley. Wien the matter 
was settled beyond recall, and Lacing was firat 
Vicar of Littleby, ha wrote a long latter to hia 
termer Rector, offering in simple, manly 
terms to resign the eighty pounds a-year 
diverted from the living of Appleton. 

No one, he wrote, need know of the tran- 
saction. Mr, Lester could remit the sum to 
hia charchwarden as arranged, and he would 
ceturn-a cheque for the same amouut on tho 
following day. 

Unfortunately, the clad Rector was proud, 
and poverty had only made him more so. He 
wrate back that he had not suanklow enough 
to beanvabjeot of public charity, and: that the 
offer was an:abominable insult. 





It said much for Lucius Ardley's Christian 
forbearance that when he next met the 
Lestera he made not the Jeastallnsion to this 
letter. He on hie part was always cordial, 
even friendly, bat the Reactor and his wife 
showed too plainly they thought themeslves 
aggrieved. Mr. Lester never returned his 
ex-onrate’s visits. Mrs, Lester never called 
on Beatrice Ardley when she came home a 
bride; and in spite of tho efforts of the 
younger couple, the intercourse between them 
grew very strained. 

The Ardleyas were rich, and the Lesters 
regarded the fact almost as & crime, and yet 
they had been glad enough in daya gone by, 
when Lucius came among them, a young 
deacon, that he had private means sufficient 
to permit him to accept very smell stipend. 

Regarding Phyllie, Lucius was inuccent of 
any design on her affections. She was s0 
young, when he first knew her, that bis manner 
to her was less formal than it might have been 
had he met her fires a few years later. 
Pressed to spend his leisure st Appleton 
Rectory, he had done so, and became almoat 
one of the family ; but as Sophy was only two 
years old when hefirst came among them, and 
Giadys and Vera girls in short frocks and long 
pig: tails—the idea of being suspected of ‘‘inten- 
tions,’ never crossed. his mind. He was only 
® new comer when Betty returned a stranger 
to her father’s home, and the seyen-year.old 
child had clurg to the silent young man with 
® hidden depth of affection no time had ever 
quite effaced. At fourteen Betty bai a clear 
judgment. Ske weighed the charges against 
Mr. Ardisy, and aoquitted him. Her verdict 
was ha had liked Phyilis as a friend and 
nothing-more. Shehad seen him sit talking 
to her sigter for an:hour.on parish matters ; 
bat che had never seen his eyes fcllow Phyliis' 
every movement with beaming affeetion, a2 
she saw them rest on Miss Clayton, the first 
time she met them together after their 
engagements, 

It was a long way .to Littleby, and at four 
o’elock, on ® seorching Jane afeernoon, there 
was not a particle of shade to be found any- 
where. Poor Betty began to feel strangely 
faint and tired when jaata mileontof Littleby. 
At the foot of a. very ateep hill she oame mpon 
Mrs. Ardley'a pretty pony carriage—the lady 
driving herself, and a small boy in the seat 
bshind. Before Betty had well recognised 
who it was the ponies stopped. The boy in 
buttons sprang out, and accosted her witha 
meseage from his mistress, Wonld not Miss 
Laster accept a seat in the carriage ? 

Gladys would have refased, regretfally, for 
she loved her ease. Tie others wonld have 
stalked on in gloomy silence; but Betty grate- 
fally said ‘‘Yos.” She had been thinking 
thas of all the people she had ever met she 
would rather take Mr. Ardley’s advice on her 
fatnure career, and perhaps this was a chance 
of getting it. 

Mes. Ardley, though a five years’ wife, 
leoked hardly older than Batty. She was 
very pretty, and reports said very good. The 
amp's wealth she had brought her husband 
did mach for the prosperity of Littlehy, and 
if her health was too delicate to admit of her 
undertaking much parochiel work, every sad 
and sorrowfal creature in the place was 
remembered by her. 

* What an age it is since I have ssen you?” 
she said, pleasantly to Betty. ‘Are you 
going shopping?” 

“Yes. Mother wanted some things, and 
she does not oare to walk so far herself.’’ 

‘s Well,”’ said Mea. Ardley, pleasantly, “ the 
shops don’t close till seven. You will have 
plenty of time to come in and have tea with 
us. Ié well be cooler afterwards for your 
walk home.” 

“ Bat——_” 

“Oh, you must come,"’ said Bes, cecidedly. 
‘+ You have never-even seen my baby, and I 
assure you the young gentleman is worth look- 
ingat!” 

‘Ts he like you?” 

“No,” and the young motherlaughed. ‘‘ He 





is the image of his father; and now tell me, 
how is everyone at Appleton? Weheard Mr. 
Lester had not been well.'’ 

“Father hag had a great many headaches,” 
said Betty, though¢faily, ‘I fanoy he wants 
a change,”’ 

They had stopped at the Vicarage now. 
Beatrice gave an order to the boy-groom in an 
undertone, and then led the way to her 
pleasant shaded drawing-room. Is always 
seemed to Betty the prettiest room she had 
ever seen, 

There was nothing costly or fantastic abont 
it, only everything was in perfeot taste, and 
the whole was so harmonious as to be refresh. 
ing to tired eyes and weary brain 

“ Lucius will bein soon,” said Mrs, Ardley, 
aa she rang for tea. ‘‘ Do you know, Betty, 
I always used to call you Betty, and it comes 
more naturally than Miss Lester, you ara 
looking very white? Have you been having 
bad headaches as well as the Rector?” 

Something like tears glittered in the brown 
eyes, and with ready tact Bee went away 
avowedly to find her baby—realiy to pnt her 
head into her hasband’s study, and confide the 
case to him. 

“Lucius, Batty Lester is in the drawing- 
room. I found her at the bottom of Littleby 
Hill with a hugs market basket, and looking 
ready to drop. Ithink those people treat that 
poor girl abominably. She is made a perfect 
Cinderella of !"’ 

“ Bee ! ” 

‘It's quits trae,” ssid Bee, eaucily. “1 
want you to go and talk to her, I’m almost 
@ stranger, and it would bs impertinent in me 
to try and advise her; bat I am certain there 
ia something very wrong at the Regtory. She 
looks ready to ory.” 

The Vicar rose, & handsome man of six or 
seven-and-jhirty, with a strange peace 
stamped on hia brow, and a trace of sadness 
in hia eyes, 

Prosperous to ontward eyes, Lusias Ardley 
had yet snfiered terribly. Of the fonr chil- 
dren given to him three had gone home to 
Heaven, and he knew bani too well by what a 
slender tenure he held their mother. He well- 
nigh worshipped bia wife, and yet he never 
abut bie syos to her terribly fragile coustita- 
tion. 

© Way, Batiy, it is almost like old times to 
meet together at a tea-table,” was his greeting, 
as he cams into drawing-room, and took the 
girl’s hand in a friendly grasp. ‘‘ Waat have 
you been doing to yourself? You look like a 
litsle white ghost!” 

“Oh! Mr, Ardley,” her tears fairly started 
at these kindly worde, ‘‘ I am so tired!” 

“The walk waa too much for you,” he said, 
kindly. ‘You should not be too energetic, 
Betty; and, really, six miles in this sun ia 
enough to tire avyone.”’ 

T didn’s moan that, The walk is nothing, 
but I am tired of everything. Things are all 
going wrorg at home. Father frets and 
mother orics till she is quite ill, and at last 
we girls desided today one of ns maat do 
something, and the lot fell apon me! " 

“So much the better,” said the , Vicar, 
warmly. ‘Yon have more ‘grit,’ as the 
Americana call it, than any of the others; 
besides, they would waste months waiting for 
an opportunity. You, I expeot, will make 
one.” 

*¢ If I only can.” 

‘\Here comes my wife,” said Lauoias, 
stretching ont his avme to take hia bay, ‘and 
the prinse cf babies. Bee, do you know Betty 
has reaalved to be like the girl in the old fairy 
tale, and go and seek her fortune? Can you 
tell her how to set.abont it?” 

Bee's spirit was tooeunshiny for her to have 
any doubtz. She spoke promptly. 

“What wonld you like to do, Batty? 
People work 80 much better when their heart 
is in is.” * 

‘Anything bat teaching,” replied Betty, 
quickly. ‘'The sound of five-fingered exercises 
rabs me al! the wrong way.’’ 
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“Should you lke to go abroad, and have 
you any aversion to sick people?” 

‘‘Bee, what are you driving at? Iam sure 
you have thought of something,” said her 
busband, while Betty answered,— 

‘I should like to go abroad of all things, 
and I like sick people. I am so corry for 
them.” 

Bee clapped her hands. 

« There, I cee it all! My Cousin Rosamond 
is going to Sonth Africa for her health in 
August, and aunt is trying to find a yourg 
lady to go with her as companion, because she 
bates the thought of her being alone. They live 
in a very pretty part of Yorkshire, and who- 
erer ondertakes the post is to go and stay 
with them for a month before sailing, 80 that 
they may get to know her. I think Betty is 
cut out for it. We know she is cheerful. If 
she isn’t strong, the voyage will make her £0, 
and Rosamond is such a dear girl. It can't 
be doll to be with her.” 

“If they would only have me,” pleaded 
Betty. “ Bat——” 

She could not explain to her listeners that 





the name of ‘Clayton’? was to her family 
what a red rag is supposed to be to a bul), 
and that to speak of her possible employers as 
Mrs. Ardley’s relations would be to lose all 
chance of being allowed to go to them. 

However, the Ardleys understood pretty ' 
well how they were regarded at Appleton | 
Rectory, and Bee cet Betty's mind at rest by 
saying kindly,— 

* I will write to my aunt by to-night’s post. 
Her name is Vernon, and she has never been 
in this neighbourhood, so that no one will 
connect her with us, I will give her a hint 
not to mention me in writing to you, and if 
the post is still vacant, I am sure you will 
hear from her in a few days.” 

‘Don’t go!” eaid Lucias, as Betty rose, 
mindful of the purchases yet to be made, 
*' There’s no hurry, and you are so tired!” 

“Bus my shopping !"’ 

“Well, I am going into the town, and it 
won't be the first time I have executed your 
mother’s commiesions.” 

But Betty refuced. All she would agree to | 
was that when her shopping was done she 
would returp to the Vicarage, and let Beatrice 
drive her part of the way home—not all the 
way, since for her to be seen by her family 
bebind Mrs. Ardley’s ponies would have been 
® dire offence in their eyes. 

**Good. bye,” she said to Bee, gratefully, 
when she was finally set down with her | 
basket about a mile from home. ‘I don’t | 
know how to thavk you. I feel you have 
given me my chance.” 


CHAPTER II. 


An old authenticated proverb tells us | 
troubles never come alone, and the same 
thing might be averred of changes, 

For many a year the Lesters’ relations had 
not troubled about their needy kindred be- 
yond sending them a Christmas card, or a 
rare letter of meaningless platitudes. 

But the morning after Betty's visit to the 
Ardleya a strange thing happened. There 
arrived one of those monogrammed envelopes 
which, as children, the girls used to admire, 
bat which bad been seldom seen of late years 
at the Rectory; and the contents were 80 
bulky that Mrs. Masterson must certainly 
bave written two or three sheets to her sister 
instead of the scantily-covered two pages with 
which she usually favoured her. 

Mre. Lester put on her spectacles and read 
the epistle through carefally, then she looked 
at ber daugbters and sighed, 

‘* Your aunt is most eccentric, After all 
these years of neglect she actually invites one 
of you on a long visit. She is going to 
Switzerland, and then on to the Rhine and 
Italy. She offers to pay all your expenses, 
end treat you in every respect as a child of 
ber own, but she makes most peculiar condi- 





tione,”’ quoting from the letter, ‘She muat 


pledge bereelf to remain with me till March, 
and, above all things, not to be homesick. If 
there is one thing I abominate more than 
another it is tear stains and red eyes.” 

‘‘Bbe must be a horrid woman,” eaid Betty 
frankly. “She wants to make a white slave 
of one of us!” 

* You needn't be afraid,” said Glady’s, 
sneeringly, ‘ it is not likely mother would give 
such a splendid chance to you while we three 
elder ones would profit by it!” 

**T don’t want to go!" said Betty, brusquely. 

Mrs. Lester looked at her sharpely. 

‘*Your Aunt Marion particularly requeects 
that I should send you, Betty. She thinks, 
having been from home before, you would not 
feel the separation.” 

Vera, Gladys, and even Monica looked at 
Betty with curious eyes, 

‘It isn’t fair!" said the beauty, with an 
ominous whimper in her voice. ‘I am sure 
if Aunt Marion saw what an ugly little brown 
thing Betty is she would never want to take 
her.” 

“If a younger one ¢ces at al),” put in 
Monica, sharply, “it ought to be me, Think 
of the good it would do my French to travel 
abroad.” 

** And I have wanted to see Switzerland all 
my life! chimed in Vera. ‘I do call it too 
bad that Betty should have such a splendid 
chance!" 

“And Betty is sure to disgrace us all by 
her fancies and bluntness,’’ said the mother, 
regretfally ; ‘‘besides, she is the only plain 
one among my children. No one is likely to 
marry Betty. Now, if you went, Gladys, you 
would be sure to marry a rich husband, and 
then you could provide for your sisters.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, mother,” said Betty, 
speaking in a hard, constrained sort of voice. 
‘I don’s mean to go! I won’t go! ‘You can 
wrife to Mrs. Masterson, and say so! ” 

** Elizabeth! " cried her mother indignantly, 
“aren’s you ashamed of yourself. I never 
heard of such base ingratitude!” 

“Nol” replied Betty, slowly. ‘I don’t 
think I am ashamed, and I want to earn my 
own living. I don’t think seven or nine 
months’ travelling with a ricoh relation would 
make me more inclined to work when I came 
back. You had better send one of the other 
girls, mother, and let me shift for myself.” 

No one thanked her for her unselfishness. A 
letter was sent to Aunt Marion, setting forth 
that Betty was much too troublesome and un- 
conuth to be given such a treat. 

Gladys, the next in age, would be delighted 
to accompany her. She was the prettiest of 
the family, and would do credit to her kind 
relation, etc., eto. 

Poor Betty went about that day like a 


| creature ina dream. She was quite sure the 
| Ardleys would remember their promise, and 


she felt she could be very happy with the 
Vernons if they were at all like Beatrice; but 
for all that she was restless and unsettled. 

She felt that the sooner she was away from 
Appleton the better, for nothing but black 
looks met her on all sides, 

“You Enow,” said Gladys, sharply, ‘ this 
doesn’t release you from your promise, Betty ? 
We agreed one of us must turn out into the 
world, and the lot fell upon you.” 

Betty nodded. 

** Don’t be frightened, Gladys. I am seek: 
ing a situation. In fact, 1 have heard of one 
already.” 

‘I suppose you answered an advertise- 
ment?” 

Betty found it convenient to ignore this 
question, and Glady’s reported to her mother 
and sisters that ‘‘ silly Betty had answered an 
advertisement, and quite believed she should 
get the sitaation.” 

‘I wonder she did not call it ‘place!’” 
said Monica, contemptuously. ‘“ Betty bas no 
refinement. Did you hear what it was, pray, 
Gladys—ladies’.maid or nursery governess?” 

“She didn’t say. I shonld fancy it was 
mother’s help. I don’t suppose she will ever 
hear any more about it!” 3 





But just four days later Betty, to the ex. 
treme amszement of her felutions, received a 
Igtter, with a crest as elegant as Mrs. Master. 
edh’s monogram ; and though it was difficult 
to read anything with the eyes of her assembled 
family all fixed on her face, in two minutes 
she had mastered the contents, 

It was a kind letter, almost a friendly one, 
Lady Vernon—the title was an unexpected 
revelation—wrote that she thought Miss 
Leater would suit her daughter admirably ag 
& companion. 

The Rector of Appleton was well known to 
herself and Sir Jasper by name, and they 
should be glad to receive any child of his 
entirely as a member of their family. 

The salary they offered was a hundred 
guineas a year; but as there was no account. 
ing for an invalid’s fancies, they would prefer 
to make the engagement for three months only, 
until they saw whether their daughter and 
Mies Lester seemed mutually satisfied, 

In conclusion, the lady named not only the 
day but the train by which Betty was to 
travel. She should be in London herselt next 
week, and if Mise Lester came up by the 3 35 
train from Littleby she would meet it at Vic- 
toria, and take her to her hotel for the night, 
whence they could start together for York. 
shire on Wednesday morning. 

By the time Betty had finished reading thia 
the ‘‘ girla'”’ curiosity knew no bounds. 

“ Peay in what form of ‘unskilled Jabour’ 
are you going to start?”’ asked Monica. 

“If you go out as ladies’ maid it will be a 
disgrace to us all!” said Gladys. 

** Don’t you see how grave she looka? ” con- 
claded Vera. ‘‘ Depend upon it girls, the 
letter is to say the advertisement came from 
& registry office, and they will pat her name 
on the book for half-a-crown !”’ 
ot the table, sad, ungeesstented thiog 

the un thing, 
appealed to her father. 
* Papa, Iam your child too as well as the 
ethers. Won't you take my part, and prevent 
their laughing at me just because I want to 
earn my own living?” 
Mrs. Lester ordered the girl back to her 
place, but the Rector interposed. For once 
his heart was touched. 
He remembered how twelve years before he 
had rubbed Betty of a happy home by prevent- 
ing her remaining with his sister and her hus- 
band. It struck him suddenly he had noi 
done very much to make the girl's life happy 
since. 
‘*My dear, Iam sure no one wishes to 
laugh at you, and as to earning your own 
living it is what the whole seven of you will 
have to do before many years are over your 
heads. I only wish I had started you all out 
in turn as you grew up, like boys, It would 
have been easier for you all in the end |!" 
‘* Papa, will you please read this letter, and 
say that I may ge. I want to go so very much, 
It would seem like throwing away a chance if 
I did not.” 

‘‘ You had better read the latter aloud,” said 
Mrs, Lester, acidly. ‘‘Etizabeth sets her 
mother af defiance; but troublesome and 
rebellious as she ia, I will not hear of her tak- 
ingany menial work. Fancy Vera and Gladys 
having to confess to a sister in service |" 

There was a twinkle in the Reotor's eye a9 
he began to read Lady Vernon’s letter aloud. 
He had not quite lost his sense of humour 
even after thirty years at Appleton. 

‘‘Hem,” said Mra. Lester, whem he had 
finished, ‘‘ she is the wife of some city knight, 
I suppose, and Betty will be a humble sick 
nurse !”’ 

‘‘My dear,” replied her husband, “Sir 
Jasper Vernon is an officer of almost world- 
wide fame. The family have lived in York- 
shire for centuries, and if you had listened to 
the letter you would have heard Lady Vernon 
expressly says Elizabeth will be received 
entirely as @ member of the family.” 

Mrs. Lester looked at Betty’s well-worn 
grey dress, and smiled a little scornfally. 

‘* She won't look like one at any rate.” 
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‘©We must do our best,” said the Rector, 
oheerfally. ‘ You asked me for five pounds to 
rig Gladys out for her visit to her aunt. We 
oan hardly do less tor Betty.” 

‘ Betty will be back on our hands in three 
monts.” 

“T doubt it,” said the Reotor, kindly. 
“From this letter Lady Vernon seems a 
generous minded woman, If Batty fails to 
please her invalid daughter I expect she wiil 
help her to find a good situation elsewhere, 
Anyway, Betty, the five pounds shall be ready 
for you. Why, your fare to Yorkshire will 
take nearly half of it. I am afraid, my dear, 
— won’t be much lefé over for your ward. 
robe.” 

But help was at hand for that. When 
Beity had written two lettess, one to Lady 
Vernon, gratefally accepting the situation, 
and another to Mrs, Ardley, thanking her for 
her kindness, she thought all her correspon- 
dence was ended ; but coming out of Sanday- 
school a letter was put into her hand, which 
quite relieved any wardrobe difficalties, 
Beatrice Ardiey wrote so tactfally that the 
proudest nature could hardly be offended. 
She said, knowing the time for preparation 
Was very short, and that Betty had a great 
deal to occupy it, she hoped she would acsept 
from such old friends as herself and Lucius a 
few trifles likely to be usefai to her. 

She should be in London shopping on 
Monday, and muat visit her aunt at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. Nothing could be easier 
than for her to choose what things she thonght 
beat for Betty, and have them packed and 
sent straight to the hotel. 

Betty understood everything—the perfect 


tact which had saved her from receiving this | 


letter under the eyes of her family, and also 
spared her from having to hide her new pos- 
sessions from their eyes. 

“I wonder if it is being rich does it?” 


thought Betty, a little regretfully. ‘ Beatrice , 


Ardley has not seen me a dozen times, and 
yet she seems really to care that I should be 
happy. I believe the girls are actually hoping 
I Should be sent home from the Castle a 
failure." 

Mrs, Lester was surprised that beyond a 
neat dust-cloak and a pair of good kid gloves, 
Betty made no toilets purchases out of her 
five pounds. The Reotor took his daughter to 
the station, and bought her ticket, second- 
class, out of his own slender purse. He 
Was not an emotional man, but his voice 
sounded very sad as he wished her good-bye. 

‘*T think you are right to go, my dear, no 
matter who blames you; and while I live there 


is always a home for you, however humble; go , 
| its broad acres, all other lands and revenues, 


come straight back to us if you are unhappy," 

Betty shook her head. 

“TI shall stay if they will keep me. I 
should feel like a deserter if I ran away jast 
enw y things weren't very comfortable, 
papa!’ 

‘I am afraid they haven't been made very 


comfortable to you at home, my dear!" he j 
Said, sadly ; and then the train bore Beity out i 
of sight of his grey head, and, after brushing | 


away a few tears, she set to work to think 
over all she had ever heard of the Veraons, 

It was little enough. Lady Vernon waa 
Beatrice Ardley’s aunt, Probably she and 
the late Mrs, Clayton had been sisters, 
Beatrice had implied there was a large family, 
else surely the mother would have gone abroad 
herself with the sick girl. Then there 
was her father's statement, that Sir Jasper 
was an Officer of almost world wide fame, and 
shat the family had been known for centuries 
in Yorkshire. It was a very simple story, 
but Betsy was provoked with herself for 
thinking there was something unnatoral about 
it. Way, if there were numbers of other 
Shildren, did not a brother or sister join the 
party? And why did a lady of such bigh posi- 
tion, who might naturally be supposed to have 
zigid notions of etiquette, propose for her 
daughter to travel thousands of miles without 
@ chaperone? 


Lady Vernon, 


woman, whose soft grey hair must surely 
have been silvered by trouble rather than 
time, since she had the complexion and walk 
of early middle-age. She was dressed in 
black, A soft lace bonnet, with feathery 
white flowers, seemed made on purpose for 
her grave, still face, and the welcome she 
gave to Betty was kind to a degree. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, Miss Lester! 
I wonder you were not afraid to go so far 
from home as Yorkshire? ” 

“There are a great many of us,” said 
Betty, frankly, ‘‘and I wanted to help papa.” 

Lady Vernon smiled. 

‘‘ Mrs. Ardley seems very fond of you! She 
Was with me yesterday. I think I never saw 
anyone look so happy !” 

“And she is so beautifal?” said Betty, 
eagerly. ‘Soe always looks jast like a 
Picture!” 

Lady Vernon laughed. 

“I never thoughtof that. Some people say 
my daughter, Rosamond, is like her oousin ; 
but, if so, Bae has certainly carried off all the 
sunshine, and left Rose the shade.”’ 

‘‘Is Miss Vernon very ill?” 

‘I da not think she would be ill if she could 
only rouse herself,” said the mother, gravely. 
‘‘ Before you see my daughter, Miss Lester, 
there are two or three things I must tell you 
about her, but first we will have tea." 

They had reached the hotel, and were sitting 
in Lady Vernon's private room. Tea was 
served at once, and a respectable looking 
| woman appeared with it, to oarry away Lady 
Vernon's wraps. 
| This is Doroas,” said her mistress, kindly, 

‘‘and she has been my maid ever since I came 
| homes a bride. You must help Miss Lester 
| unpack presently, Dorcas. She is a great 
| £ciend of Mrs, Ardley’s.” 
| The maid smiled and retired. Betty found 
| her thoughts wandering to Rosamond Vernon, 





There would be no slights or} filled the hearts of bhimaseit and his parents 
humiliations to bear from that sweet-faced| when, exactly eight years after her father's 


wedding-day, Rosamond was born ! 

Oae life, and that « girl’s, between him and 
vast wealth. Dick was almost frantic, If 
infant marriages had been in vogue he would 
certainly have proposed for the baby heiress 
on the spot. As it was he had no remedy except 
to rail against providence in general, and hia 
unole and aunt in particular, which, though 
it might relieve his feelings, hardly improved 
hia fortunes. 

From the year of Rosamond’s birth a feud 
raged between the Richard Vernons and her 
parents, At first Sir Jasper and his wife tried 
in vain to make peace, but at last, wearied of 
rebuffa, they gave up the struggle, and the 
estrangement continued. 

From time to time Sir Jasper would hear of 
his nephew, the elder Rishard died while 
Rosamond was still a child, as leading the life 
of a reckless adventurer about town, and once 
it was reported that Diok still took “long 
odds" he should yet be master of Vernon 
Castle. 

An almost superstitious fear for their 
child’s safety assailed Sir Jasper and Lady 
Vernon when this ramour reached them. Tacy 
would gladly have taken Rosamond away, and 
travelled perpetually from place to place; but 
property haa ita duties and responsibilities. Siz 
Jasper could not leave Yorkshire for any 
lengthened time, and as he pointed out to his 
wife, in their own home surely the child was 
eafer than elsewhere, 

So things went on until jasé six months 
before Rosamond was engaged to ons of their 
nearest neighbours, Eastace Dacre, the second 
son of Lord Daneleigh, one of SirJasper's life. 
long friends. 

It was not a brilliant match for auch an 
heiress, but it pleased everyone. Lord Dans- 
leigh consented that Eustace should assame 
the name of Vernon, which was the wish of 
Sir Jasper's heart. 

Lady Veraon rejoiced that ‘as he had no 





even while she sipped her delicious tea and 
eat her pound cake. What was the secret in 
the life of Bee's cousin, whose fate outwardly 
seemed so fair and prosperous? That there 
was & secret Batty felt convinced. 





OHAPTER III. 


Ms. Lester was quite right in thinking the 
Vernons were rich. Their wealth was almost 
fabulous, and, like most old families, their 





‘Property was strictly entailed. 
The baronetoy could only descend in the 
male line, bat the beautifal old castle, with 


could be inherited by a daughter. In a word, 
the moment the breath was outof Sir Jasper's 
body his nephew would be Sir Richard Ver. 
non; but not a foot of land, not a shilling of 
money, would be hia. 

He would take simply a barren title, and 
everything else, of whatever nature, would pass 
to his first couein, beantifal Rosamond. 

For, unlike Batty’s expectations, Rosamond 
was an only child. Her father did not marry 
tillhe left thearmy,and came into the property. 
By that time his next brother, a year hia 
janior, had quite a large family of sons and 
daughters; and knowing the chances of mili- 
tary life, convinced, besides, that Jasper was 
‘€ at out for a bachelor,” Mr, and Mes. Ver- 
non had fully persuaded themselves their first- 
born would one day be Sir Richard, and 
master of Vernon Oastle. 

Sir Jasper married at forty a beautifal girl 
of twenty, sister of Walter Clayton, the 
wealthy manufacturer. 

Mr, and Mrs. Vernon abused him and his 
wife in no mild tones, and said that their son, 
then a lad at Eton, had been defrauded of his 
rights; bat when the years rolled on, and no 
child was born to Lady Vernon, their hopes 
ran high. 

Young Dick openly boasted of his heirship, 
and was bred to no profession in consequence. 


estate of his own he would be content to reside 
at the Dower House, and so keep their darling 
near her old home. 

The wedding was fixed for} August, and all 
went merrily until just five months before 
that time the fiancée suddenly began to fade. 
It was in April that her strength first failed 
her. She caught a severe cold, and the 
lassitude often feli in early spring prevented 
her shaking off its effects—one day better, the 
next worse. Even her anxious psrents were 
not seriously alarmed until the local doctor 
asked for farther advice. 

A great physician came down from London, 
and declared Miss Vernon to be in an early 
stage of consumption. She must go abroad 
in August, and remain away the whole of the 
winter. Informed that her wedding-day was 
fixed he said peremptorily the ceremony must 
be postponed. 

Almost beside themselves with grief Sir 
Jasper and his wife felt it was simply im. 
possible for them always to conceal their 
anxiety. ; 

Rosamond was weak and listless. She re- 
quired constant, cheerfal society, and so the 
idea originated of having a companion. 

**Oaly don't advertise,’’ said the Baronet, 
eagerly. ‘‘I don’t care if the companion is 
ugly or stupid, bat we must know who she ia, 
and where she comes from, Dick Vernon is 
quite capable of sending some spy of his own 
to gloat over our misery. So that she is 
young and cheerfal, and we know her antece- 
dents, I don't mind whom you have.” 

In this mood he welcomed Beatrice Ardley’s 
letter almost as a Providence, and instructed 
his wife to engage her protégée at once. It 
says something for the superstitious dread he 
entertained of his nephew that he insisted 
on his wife's meeting Betty as soon as she 
reached London, and keeping her under her 
eye till they arrived at the Castle. 

Poor Lady Vernon! Her heart was v 
heavy as she watched Betty, and won 











One fear died out as soon as she had seen 


Jadge, then, of the confusion and dismay which 


how much to tell her, The girl had impzeased 
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her very favourably. She liked the simple, 
frank.mannered and olear, musical voice. 

“ My dear,’ she enid, gravely, when it was 
growing late, and she felt she must get her 
warning over if she would nod leave it till the 
morning, “do you understand anything of 
illness?" 

‘* Very little,” confessed Betty. ‘ Bat I 
am fond of being with invalids, and trying to 
cheer them. I have a very good memory, 80 
I should be sure not to forge} anything you 
told me.” 

Lady Vernon told her simply of Rosamond's 
engagement—her sudden weakness, and the 
doctor’s peremptory postpowement of her 
wedding. 

“ He assures us the great thing is to keep 
her always cheerful, and never give way to 
grief in her presence. Bat, Miss Lester, 
when our hearts are well-nigh broker, it isa 
hard duty.” 

‘* Does Miss Vernon saffer any pain?” 

‘She has bad headaches, and complains of 
feeling weak and tired. Some days she seems 
much better. It is more like an attack of low 
fever than anything else, only low fever does 
not last so long.” 

‘*Mr. Daneleigh must be very anxious?” 

* Anxious and angry too. He declares if 
they were only married, and he took her away 
to fresh scenes, she would recover at once.” 

‘* It seems go strange!"’ said Betty, gravely. 
“She cannot have any trouble ? ”’ 

“ Her whole life has been oloudleas."’ 

‘* And everyone wants her to live.” There 
Was & strange moistness about the girl’s eyes, 
as though she were thinking of the contrast 
between her own lot and Rosamond’s. 

‘‘ Not everyone,’ cried Lady Vernon, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘ My husband's nephew is a cruel, 
wicked nian, and he hates our poor child 
because her life stands between him and 
wealth. When the bell tolls for Rosamond it 
will ba a more welcome sound to him than the 
maddest, merriest joybelle ever rung.” 

“Please don’ think Miss Vernon is going 
to die,” said Betty, eagerly. “I have always 
heard love could do more than anything else 
for sick people—and she bas 80 much Iove. 
I think she must get better, only for that.” 

Then Lady Vernon did something which 
surprised the little companion extremely. 
Bhe rose, and stooping over Betty, kissed her 
cheek. 

Sleep was not to come io the fourth Mies 
Lester just yes. When she reached her own 
room it was to find the maid Dorcas mounting 
guard there. She had unpacked the small 
bag which held all Betty was likely to need in 
London, and yet she lingered as though loth 
to goaway. Perhaps, like her lady, she had 
some confidences she wished to make before 
the journey to Yorkshire. 

“My lady told me you were a friend of 
Mrs. Ardley, cur Miss Beatrice?” she began, 
slowly. ‘If that’s so, there's a word I'd like 
to say to say to you, Miss Lester.” 

‘*Mra, Ardley is the kindest friend I ever 
had, Dorcas,’ answered Betty, frankly. 

‘* And maybe, miss, she tcld you what was 
the matter with my young lady ?” 

“* Bhe epoke of consumption.” 

Doroas tossed her head. 

‘*Then they've made her believe it too! 
It’s no more consumption than it's mumps; 
and that stuck-up London dootor only called 
it 80 because he hadn’é sence enough to confess 
he didn't understand it as honest old Mr. 
Elton did. It's my belief, Miss Leslie, when- 
ever people don’) know whaé to call a thing, 
they jast put it down as coneumption! ” 

“I thought it was in the family?” con- 
fessed’ Betty, “ Wien Mrs. Ardley was a girl 
I know it was feared for her!”’ 

Dorcas nodded, 

‘*It'e in her blood. Her mother died of it; 
but Mrs. Clayton was no relation to Misa 
Rosamond, save by marriage. No, Miss 
Lester, I daren’t hint the trath to my lady. 
She’d set me down as a mad woman, and Sir 
Jasper would be for turning me out of the 





house in a rage; but it’s my firm belief Miss| 


Rose is being poisoned." 
** Poisoned |” 


—— 


‘*T hope you will try and feel at home at 


| the Castle!" said Lady Vernon, kindly, “It 
| is a sadly-changed place from what it was six 


Dorcas had succeeded in amazing Miss; months ago; but we will do our best'to make 
Lester—at any rate, she looked rather pleased | you happy ! ” 


at Betty’s white face, and continued,— 


It was a very long journey, for Vernon 


“It’s a wicked world, miss, and men are a; Oaetle was on the east coast of Yorkshire, 
bad lot, more or less. The master’s nephew | some miles beyond Whitby. 


belongs to the more, not the less. He knows} 


It was past six o'clock when they at last 


that only my young lady’s life stands between | reached Whitby station ; and as soon as the 


him and the p 


ty. What does he do?) train stoppeda tall, thoughtful-leoking gentie- 
Keeps quies uniil she’s going to be married. , man a 


heir carriage, and saluted 


Misa Rose never sailed anything in her lite | Lady Vernon with the words,— 


till her wedding day was fixed.” 


*‘Rose is decidedly better this afternoon. 


“ But,” Betty felt rather afraid to contra-;| I thought yon would like the last account !” 


dict this determined Dorcas, “I thought; 


‘‘How very good of you, Wilfred?” and 


Mr. Vernon and his cousin had never met?” | then she introduced him to Betty as Mr, 

“‘No more they have, Miss Lester, bat no; Danesleigh; and the girl understood he was 
doubt he’s ways and means, When a man’s| not Miss Vernon’s fiancée, but’ his eider 
sold himself body and soul to the evil one; brother. 


ain is made easy to him. Why, everyone} 


Mr. Danesleigh took them to their carriage. 


knows the illnesses doctors can’t make oui | One of the Vernon servants was in attendance, 
are poison nine times ont of ten, and that’s; with a light cart for the luggage. 


just what it is in my young lady’s case, or my} 
| Lady Vernon detained him. 


name’s 00% Dorcas.”’ 

“ It seems too awful to be true.” 

‘‘A good many awfal things are true, for 
ail that. Now, I daresay, Miss Lester, you 
are wondering why I have told you ail thia?”’ 

“ T.cannot qnite understand,” 

“Then I'll tell you, I’m quite convinced 








Wilfred would have said good-bye, but 


‘Come home with us to dinner!” she said 
warmly, ‘‘ unless your father will be fonely 
without you?” 

Mr. Danesleigh took a seat opposite the 


ladies, and answered with a smile.— 


“I am only too pleased to come, Lady 


there’s foul play at the Castle, but Ican’t find; Vernon. My father is in Fiji—at least, I 
out how it’s done. I watch and wait, but} mean he is on his way there. He sailed 
most of my time is spent away from Misa; yesterday.” 


Rose; and, of course, I can’t do so much as a 
person constantly with her, What I want you 
to do is to keep your eyes open, and if you 
see anything you think odd to tell me at 
once. If two people speak, my lady can’s call 
it fancy; and seeing you're & stranger to the 
Castle, she won’é call your objections jealonsy 
of new-comers.” 

Poor Betty! Very little sleep visited her 
eyes that night, It seemed to her that she 
stood on the threshold of a great mystery. 
Evidently Dorcas was devoted tothe “ family,” 
Just as evidently she honestly believed the 
terrible thing she asserted, and being a sharp- 
witted woman, might see what would escape 
her grief-stricken preocoupied mistress. 
Clearly, too, Dorcas suspected someone, but 


whom. It seemed to Betty Lester simply | 


impossible that the fair young daughter of 
this noble house could be done to death 
gradually, relentlessly, under her parents’ 
very eyes. 

Betty had not read many novels, but she 
knew from the few scientific works in her 
father's ecanty library that there were poisons 
so subtle in their effects it required the great- 
eat care to detect their use. 

She had read in historical books of poisoned 
flowers and bouquets, which conveyed death 
to their ill-fated recipients. 

She had heard her father and Mr. Ardley 
years before, discuss a famous poisoning case, 
and the young clergyman gave it as his opinion, 
that the crime would never have been discovered 
if the murderer had not grown impatient of 
his viotim’s slow decay, and hurried the end, 
which spoiled all his previous precautions. 

She shut her eyes, and tried to unravel the 
problem. Granted for a moment that Dorcas 
was right, aud poison, not consumption, at the 
root of Resamond’s illness, leaving unsolved 
the question of who administered it, another 
pozzie remained. How was it done? Betty 
solved this enigma before she slept. 

Misa Vernon, In her invalid state, must, of 
necesasity, have sick-room dainties between 
meals unshared by the rest of the family, sool- 
ing drinks, or strengthening broth. The mis- 
chief, if, indeed, there were mischief, was in- 
troduced into these. 

“ My dear obild, bow tired you look!” was 
Lady Vernon's greeting the next day at break- 
fast. ‘ Did you not sleep well?” 

“Not very!” and, fearing more questions, 
Betty added quickly, ‘‘yon see I have not 
spent a night away from home since I was 
seven years’ old, and everything seems so 
strange,”’ 





“ Wilfred |” 

‘He had been worrying about the strata of 
the Fiji Islands for months, and I told him on 
Sunday in jest he’d never feel satiafied on the 
subject until he had been to see. To my 
amszement on Monday, at breakfast, he 
thanked me for my advice, said he should go 
to London by the morning train, and sail for 
Fiji on Tuesday if he could get a passage in 
the Ocean Queen. 1 got a telegram’ thia morn- 
ing from his lawyer saying he had sailed.” 

‘* He is indefatigable |” 

‘*Heis one of the ablest seientific men of 
the day,’ said Wilfred, with honest pride, 
‘‘and I am sure his discoveries are inivain- 
able to geclogists, though I can never see much 
good in them myself. However, it‘pleases the 
dear old man, and as he is ‘as strong and hearty 
as he was thirty years ago I don't see why he 
shouldn’t take a trip to Fiji and back at a 
day’s notice if he pleases, even though he is 
wome years over sixty.” 

‘‘ What does Eustace say?" 

‘Kuastace promised he and Rosamond 
would touch at Fiji on their wedding tour. 
Though, in that case, I don’t know where 
their final destination would be; since I never 
as of Fiji being in the route to anywhere 
else.” 

‘‘Then Eustace ischeerfal ?” 

‘And Sir Jasper, too. Rose had actually 
been for a drive this morning and not felt toc 
tired. I assure you it sent us all into the 
wildest spirits.” 

“It only I dared to hope,” breathed the 
mother. 

“You must try,”’ urged Wilfred, affection- 
ately. “Iam sure Miss Lester will tell you 
what we are all so fond of urging, that oheer- 
fulness is half the battle in w case like Roza- 
niond's,"’ 

Betty smiled, and said gravely,— 

‘*T am sure it is,” 

There flashed a look of spproval from 
Wilfred’s blac eyes, and from $ moment 
she felt he was her friend. 

He had not the gay, débonnair maumer, the 
bright, almost boyish face of Rosamond 
Vernon's lover, but it was a brave, manly 
countenance, and one you felt instinctively 
you could trust. 

Dorcas had been left behind to follow with 
the Inggage, so she did not witness Betty’s 
entrance to the Vernon Castle. 

The General, as le who remembered 
his military rank still called Sir Jasper, 


shook hands with her, and welcomed her 
kindly; but his face was grave, almost sad, 
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and his wife, who understood his every icok, 
asked haatily,— 
“Tg Rose worce?” 


; 
f 
' 


‘A bad fainting fit. It came on jastisiier | 


Wilfred started, and Julia thought she would | 


i 


never bring her to; but she has rallied now, | 


and is very anxious to see Miss Lester.” 


They took Betty upstairs to a beautiful , 


room on the first floor, furnished in pale biue 
silk and ebony. Ona sofa drawn up to the 
open window lay the fair young daughier of 
the house. A maid in a plain alpaca drese, 
and the neatest of white caps, sat watching 
her, and @ strange prejudice arose in Betty’s 
heart as she noticed the white lips and dali, 
heavy black eyes. From a very little child 
she had always been afraid of people with 
white lips and heavy, sleepy black eyes. 

“You can go now, Jalia,” said Lady 
Vernon ; and with a silent courtesy the maid 
withdrew, and Rosamond Vernon, extending 
a thin white hand, said gently, — 

bat | am very pleased to see you, Mise 


Bhe looked into Betty’s brown eyes witha 
strange, searching glance, and, seeming taiis- 
fied with the scrutiny, an expression of great 
peace came to her own grey ones. She held 
Betty’s hand in her feverish olasp, and said 
in her sweet, weary voice,— 

‘*T am sure we shail be friends.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A WEEE passed, and then a month. Beity 
began to feel perfectly at home at Vernon 
Castle. Rosamond loved her dearly. Eustace 
Danesleigh, who simost lived with the 


Vernons in these days, came to her for com- | 


fort and hope about his darling as freely as if 
she had been his sister, 

Sir Jasper and Lady Vernon were quite 
satisfied with their niece’s recommendation, 
and the only member of the houschold who 
did not approve of Miss Lester was the dull- 
eyed waiting maid Julia. 

Julia was not a favourite with the other 
servants. When Rosamond’s engagement and 
speedy marriage were first arranged her 
mother thought it best to engage a separate 
maid for her, since she herself could not spare 
Dorcas, whose services Rose had hitherto 
shared. After a searching examination of 
her character Julia Webb was appointed, it 
being understood she would accompany her 
young mistress to her new home. 

Lady Vernon liked the young woman be- 
cause she was so quiet and respectful. 

Rosamond confessed that “Julia was a 
good creature, though she should never like 
anyone so well as dear old Dorcas.’’ 

But from the first in the servants’ ball the 
verdict was dead against Webb, who wae 
voted haughty, and stuck up. 

When Rogamond’s illness began Julia Webb 
proved:an invatuabdle help in sickness, and was 
not unnatarally much liked in consequence by 
Lady Vernon; bat Dorcas—whether from 
jealousy or some other cause could not be told 
—deolared from the first that Julia Webb did 
not understand illness, and did ber young 
lady more harm than good. Her lady 
reproached her as ‘‘ jesious and prejudiced,”’ 
Poor Dorcas was more convinced than ever; 
and being of a rcmantio temperament, in spite 
of her fifty years, she speedily decidedin her 
own mind that Julia was s spy employed 
by Richard Vernon to poison Rosaniond and 
—— the only barrier between him and 


Unlaekily for Doroas, her fitst complaint 
so inauspicious she dared not form 
wBoih Bir J Danesteighs 
oth Sir Jasper andthe youn 

had received a hint from Lady Vernon, 
Doroas was intensely prejadiced againet Jalia 
Webb, and they would not have listened to 
her confidencs, She had warned Miss Lester 
in a a of a because she verily 
r young was being killed b 

inches under her eyes, : . 4 


Botty bad not been a week at the Castle 
before she knew that Juiia Webb was her 
ehemy, and would try to injure her if she 
could. Meanwhile she had discovered nothing 
to confirm the dread suspicion engendered by 
Doroas. 

Julia intensely resented being banished 
from Resamond's room, when Betty offered 
to sleep there herself, in case the invalid were 
wakefal, and wanted company in the night. 
She was angry if anyone but herself adminis- 
tered the medicine or the invalid meals 
which Rosamond had to take almost every 
hour; bat then Betty Enow that there is 
nothing in the world a servant is naturally 
more jealous of than suyone who seems to 
come between herself and her charge. 

She was in a dilemma, Rosamond grew 
weaker daily, and the doctor shook his head. 

A month passed. The ‘“girla” oonde- 
scended to write to Betty, and tell her how 
Gladys had started triumphantly on hor 
travels, and the “children” were comin 
home from school in a few days. They —s 
to miss the “ ugly little brown thing” more 
than thsy expected, and showed more sisterly 
warmth than Betty had hoped for. 

She was walking in the grounds, reading a 
letter from Mrs. Ardley, one August morning, 
when the extra half-sheet esoaped from her 


| fingers, and, being caught by the breeze, 


| Hattered to some distance. 





Rauning ix par. 
suit of it, she picked up another paper, alike 
in size and quality, bua whose contents were 
to turn her sick with horror, and make clear, 
at least for her, the mystery of Rosamond’s 
serious illness. There were but few lines on 
the paper, and there had evidently formed 
the conclusion of the letter. To anyone who 
had not heard Dorcas’ warning, and was an 
familiar with the Vernon family history, it 
might have conveyed no meaning. To Betty 
it told all, 


‘‘ The appearance of B. L, certainly com. 
plicates matters ; but, from your last, I shoald 
say things were sufficiently advanced for you 
to hurry up with your task. I want you 
back again, so make a quick ond of your 
present work, and return to your affectionate 
father, “BR. Vo" 


A moment’s reflection, and poor Betty 
decided the writer of this letter was Richard 
Vernon. He had been four-and-twenty at the 
time of Rosamond’s birth, and must now be 
within a few years of fifty. There was 
nothing to prevent his having a grown-up 
daughter. Julia Webb, disagreeably as she 
had impressed Betty; had yet many signs of 
gentle birth. I was one of Lady Vernon's 
favourite theories that the maid had ‘seen 
better days,” and therefore could not bring 
herself down to the co ny of her fellow- 
servants, Again and again had this explana. 
tion been offered by the gentle mistress of the 
Castle t0 account for the peculiar dialike of 
all her household to the new comer. 

What wastobe done? Botty felt in her 
heart shat to warn Lady Vernon or Sir Jaeper 
was almosé uselews. They would never be- 
lieve anything so wild and improbable as the 
theory she had imagined. 

Eustace Danesleigh was too impulsive. He 
would have betrayed the suspicions to Jalia at 
ouce. Theonly adviser Betty could think of 
was his elder brother, 

She had seen a great deal of Wilfred since 
she came to Vernon Castle—quaite enongh to 
respeotand trust him with all ker heart; but 
the difficnltive of seeking a private interview 
with Mr. Danesleigh were well-nigh insuper- 
able. He was at the Castle nearly every day, 
bat-every one then claimed his sympathy and 
company. 

Betty knew it would be weil-nigh impossible 
to see himalonethere, snd so she braved every- 
thing, and resolved to waik to the Court, and 
avk for ivs young matter, 

No thought of ‘Mrs, Grandy ” troubled 
Betty. She forgot that she was a girl iw her 
teens, and Wilfred Daneeleigh only a young 








man. She felé that Rosamond's very life de- 
pended on her efforts. 

She could not forget that terrible injunc- 
tion in R, Y.'s letter, ‘hurry up with your 
task |"? ~~~ 

Perhaps Wilfred Danesleigh bad never been 
more surprised than he was, an hour later, 
when the builer presented himeeif in the 
libr with the news that ‘* Mies Lester 
wished to see Mr, Danesleigh !”’ 

In another ten minutes he would have been 
on his way to the Castle, and the Vernons 
possessed plenty of men-servants had they 
needed to summon him sooner. 

Panoctiliously scrupulous in his ideas of 
womanly reserve, he felt annoyed with Betty for 
seeking him in his own home, and greeted her 
with the most frigid courtesy, which chilled 
the poor child, though she never understood 
its cange. 

“Ts Miss Vernon worse? I shonld have 
been at the Castle very shortly |” 

“I know! I wanted to ese you firet. 
wished to speak to you alone |" 

Darker and darker grew Wiifred’s fave. 

‘*T shall be happy to be of service #0 any 
friend of Miss Vernon; but I should have 
thought Lady Vernon would have been your 
most natural adviser?” 

Betty gathered dimly that he was angry, 
and plunged headlong into her story. 

‘‘] was afraid she would not bolieve it, and 
the danger ig ao great. Oh! Mr. Danesleigh, 
I bave found out what ails Rosamond, and I 
want you tosave her!” 

Wiifred’s manner changed as though by 
magic. 

* Sit down, Miss Lester,’ ite said, kindly, 
‘‘and tell me everything. I never believed 
myself Rosamond's disease was consumption. 
Old Elton, who attended her from chiichood, 
did not think so. It was only when a fine 
London physician was called in, who thought 
it needfal to give a name to her iilnees, even if 
it proved a wrong one, that we heard of con- 
sumption.” 

“She is being poisoned—and it ia Jalia 
Webb who is killing her ! ” 

‘“‘Tam afraid you have been prejadiced by 
Dorcas ?"' began Wilfred ; but she interrupted 
him. 

‘Mr, Danesleigh, will you please read this? 
I was walking in the shrubbery this morning 
reading & letter. One sheet of it blew away, 
and I picked up this, thinking it my miseving 
page. I know that Jalis Webb had been in 
the same spot jast before me!” 

Wiifred read it slowly through. 

‘Is seems impossible!” he said, thought- 
fally, ‘‘and yetevery word of this bears out 
your theory. Have you any proof it?" 

“Only this. When I first came to the Castle, 
and Jalia slept in Rovamornd’s room, the 
morning was always ber worst'time, ehe seemed 
so heavy and drowsy. Now Isleep thers, and 
she takes no food or medicine in the night, sho 
seems to wake quite bright and cheerful. 
Jalia was very angry when the change was 
made, Once or twics she has broughs in beef- 
tea or arrowroot, and told me to give it to 
Rosamond as soon as she woke. IJ never gave 
it, for she always preferred tea or milk; but 
once I was very tired and faint; and I took 
some of the beef-tea myself. Mr. Danesleigh, 
for hours afterwards I felt almost dazed! My 
head was so weak and heavy I conid hardly 
keep about. 

Wilfred thought two or three miantes. 

‘It will never do to publish our doubts. 
From this letter, evidently Jalia Webb is pre- 
pared to finish her hideous task at » moment's 
notios, Are you strong-minded, Mies Lester? 
Do you think you can fight Jalia Webb with 
her own weapons?” 

“‘T could not poison her !”’ 

“T never thought of that. Can you be cilent 
and cautious?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘*Good. I will give Elton a hint, He is a 
good man, and to be trusted, He will order 
Rosamond on no account to leave her room, 
Now, remember, all depends on this. You 
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must never leave her even for a moment. The 
most specious excuses, the most cleverly 
invented traps, must not tempt you from her 
side.” 

Betty nodded. 

*‘Batthe food? Julia is certain to bring it 
up herself, and ——"’ 

** And you cannot starve an invalid. Granted. 
I shall get a small hamper packed by my 
housekeepsr, and have it sent over to the 
Castle, alleging it is a present for Rosamond. 
You must enlist the aid of old Dorcas to get it 
brought upstairs, and placed in a cupboard in 
the sick room. You will feed your patient 
entirely on ita contents for a whole day. Take 
care to empty the cups and basins Jalia brings 
up, that she may think you have administered 
them to Rosamond. To-morrow you must give 
Elton a specimen of each. He will analyse 
them, and the trath be placed beyond a 
doubt!" 

Betty trembled. 

** Tt seems go terrible that such a plot should 
have been formed against one so good and 
beautifal !” 

Wilfred pressed her hand kindly. 

‘'My dear Miss Betty, there are men and 
women, too, alas! who would sell their very 
souls for gold. The one hope I have for 
Rosamond is your care. Now, shall I drive 
you home?” 

** No, thank you, I had better wals."’ 

Mr. Elton appeared not long after Betty had 
resumed her post. He looked at her with a 
kindly twinkle in his grey eyes, and the very 
way in which he pressed her hand toid her he 
had seen Mr. Danesleigh, 

He declared Rosamond to be alarmingly 
worse; forbade her positively to leave her 
room, and urged that all excitement must be 
avoided, and Miss Vernon, if possible, left 
entirely to the care of one person. 

‘* Everything depends on the next twenty- 
four hours, Lady Vernon. I think a crisis in 
she disease is coming. Leave my patient in 
Miss Lester's care, and let her have the most 
perfect quiet until to-morrow, when I shall be 
here early. It is her one chance! " 

“I never heard of a ‘crisis’ ia consump- 
¢ion'!’ said Lady Vernon, when he had gone; 
** but he seemed very much in earnest." 

‘*Mamma,” said Rosamond, faintly, ‘‘I do 
think he must be right, for that is jast what 
I seem to long for—perfect rest,” 

Enter Dorcas, with a good-sized parcel. 

‘*Tt’s a present from Mr. Danesleigh, Miss 
Rose, bat I told him you were not well enough 
to look at it to-day, so I'll just put it inside 
our wardrobe till you feel a bit better.” 

Betty had expected Julia to resent her 
exclusion from the sick room, bat, to her sur- 
prise, the maid did not express any regrete. 

Had she accomplished her fell work already, 
or did she think that, if any ugly suspicions 
arose later, it might be convenient to be able 
#0 prove she had not even seen Miss Vernon 
during the last hours of her life ? 

Betty never forgot that August day—the 
Drilliant sunshine, the bright sammer warmth, 
the song of the birds without, within the utter 
stillness, and the strange, dread sense of 
responsibility on her soul. 

Toere was a little ante-room leading to 
Rosamond’s chamber, and on a table there 
Jalia placed a tray for the invalid, besides a 
dainty repast for Miss Lester. 

Betty contrived to convey moat of the soup 
into a bottle, and hide it away for Mr, Elton's 
dnspection to-morrow. Then she explored 
Mr. Danesleigh’s present, and finding a cold 
chicken and some French rolls she concocted 
some dainty sandwiches for her charge, which, 
with a glass of old port wine, formed the 
most substantial meal the sick girl had par- 
taken of for days. With nourishing jelly and 
zich, luscious peaches Betty could certainly 
find enough variety to make her independent 
of the Castle kitchen. 

Lady Vernon came up presently, and would 
fain have persuaded Betty to go and lie down; 
but though a delicacy at intruding on what 
Haight be the mother’s last hours with her 





daughter made the girl retreat to the ante- 
room, she knew too well the danger of 
leaving the field open to Jalia to desert her 


at. 
waiter eleven o'clock, when the household 
had retired, a strange uneasiness stole over 
Betty. She was tired to death. She had 
suffered lately from many sleepless nights, 
and she had gone through enough that day to 
break down a stronger frame than hers. 
What if she yielded to the strange drowsiness 
that was creeping over her? How would it 
fare with Rosamond ? 

To lock the door would have been the 
easiest precaution; but alas! it was Lady 
Vernon’s custom always to come and look at 
her daughter in the early morning hours. Betty 
could only try, by sheer force of will, to keep 
awake, 

Rosamond slept peacefally. The shaded 
lamp threw the room into half gloom. Betty 
leant back in a large arm.chair, and longed, 
with an eagerness she had never known be- 
fore, for morning. 

Saddenly, in those weird hours before day- 
break, which always have something strangely 
solemn to us when we are watching a sick 
bed, the door opened, and Julia Webb came 
slowly in. 

Betty rose and confronted her. She re- 
gretted it a moment later. Had she only 
feigned sleep she might perhaps have obtained 
proof positive of the waiting. maid's guilt. 

Jalia seemed in no wise disconcerted at 
finding the watcher awake. 

**T couldn’s sleep,”’ she said, in a hushed 
whisper, ‘‘so I thought I'd just come and ask 
how Miss Rosamond was. She does look ill, 
to be sure. I fear there's no hope now.” 

“ T think there is,” said Betty, confidently. 
“If she once geta strong enough to go away 
she will get up her strength in no time," 

Jalia smiled in pity for the folly. 

‘She will never go away from +o Castle 
till she is carried ont of it to her grave. You 
are looking very white and fagged yourself, 
Miss Lester? Wouldn’t you like to sleep a 
bit? I'd watch by Mies Rosamond gladly, 
and call you if I saw the slightest change.” 

Bat Betty declined fiemly. It cost her an 
efforé to frame her refasal civilly, 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


Broap daylight the next day, a» summer 
noontide, and Mr. Eiton visiting his patient. 
There was genuine pleasure on his kind old 
facs as he examined Rosamond, and noticed 
her improvement in strength. 

‘'Lady Vernon,” he said, ‘‘ you have known 
me well nigh thirty years, will you trust me 
now? Observe the same absolate quiet, the 
same seclusion from all visitors for two days 
more, and I promise you you will be electrified 
at the change!” 

“I would do anything,” said the mother, 
sadly, ‘‘to restore my darling. Bat, Mr. 
Elton, it is the strangest prescription I ever 
heard to cure a patient by shutting her up 
and refasing her even the company of her 
mother. Betty Lester is a good girl, but she 
has not the least knowledge of illness. Why 
should she be with Rosamond, and I, her 
mother, shut out?’’ 

‘‘T asked you to trust me,” pleaded the old 
man. “Forty-eight hours’ patience is not 
much to crave when your child's life hangs 
on it, I pass you my solemn word I will 
explain everything to you on Tuesday morn. 
ing. But for to-day being Sanday I should 
not need to inflict so long a suspense upon 
you.” 

Two strange things happened at the Castle 
during those forty eight hours of suspense. 
Mr. Danesleigh sent his sister-in-law elect 
another “ present '’ even larger than the firat, 
and Jalia Webb disappeared. On Monday 
evening she received a telegram, which seemed 
to disturb her strangely, and when the house. 
hold gathered on Taesday morning for prayers 
she was missing. 


Lady Vernon had no time to think of ber 
protégée’s flight. Before she had finished 
breakfast Mr. Elton called, and with him 
another gentleman, a Dr. Thompson, whom 
she kaew slightly as a scientific man of some 
fame, and the public analyser for the diatrios, 

The horror and bewilderment of Sir Jasper 
and his wife knew no bounds when Dr, 
Thompson broke to them the truth. 

Their daughter had never suffered from 
consumption or other disease. All her dis- 
tressing symptoms were cauied by the ad- 
ministration to her in minute doses of « slow 
poison called digitalis. Portions of the food 
supplied to her on Saturday had been sub. 
mitted to Dr. Thompson, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that every article had 
been tampered with. 

“‘Bomeone has gained entrance to your 
house with the fell design of compassing your 
child’a death!” said the physician, sternly. 
‘* While she was well they had no chance, but 
the moment she began to have separate meals 
and little invalid repasta, after her attack of 
influenza in the spring the cowards saw their 
opportunity, and used it.” 

Wilfred Danesleigh appeared at thia moment, 
and carried on the story by telling of Betty's 
visit to him on the Saturday. He took the 
half.sheet of paper which had betrayed Julia 
from his pocket, and showed it to Sir Jasper. 

'* We owe Rosamond’s life to Miss Lester's 
prompt action and ready wit. Had she 
wasted time in hesitating or scraples, there 
is no doubt the murderess would have obeyed 
the hint contained here, and ‘ finished’ her 
hateful task. Sir Jasper, it is a painful 
thing for you, since there seems little doubt 
Jalia Webb is really Julia Vernon, and your 
nephew's daughter. But for the sake of right 
and jistice she ought not to go unpunished,” 

‘* She has taken fright,” said the Baronet, 
gravely. ‘Julia Webb received a telegram 
last night, which seemed to upset her. This 
morning we discovered she had flown. This 
only confirms your story, Wilfred.” ; 

* * 


Jalia Webb, alias Jalia Vernon, was never 
heard of again in Yorkshire. Rosamond 
recovered gradually bat surely, and in the 
early autumn days she was wedded to the 
love of her choice, and sailed with him for 
Fiji, chiefly for the sake of the long sea 
voyage, bat also to rejoice the heart of her 
father-in-law, whom scientific research still 
detained in those distant isles. 

Betty, deeming her occupation gone, sug- 
gested she should return home, bat Lady 
Vernon declared her rightful home was at the 
Castle. She and Sir Jasper could never lose 
sight of the girl to whose courage they owed 
their daughter's lifs, so it seemed likely for a 
time that Betty would make her home always 
at the grand old mansion of the Vernons. 

The news from Appleton Reotory was not 
good. Gladys offended her aunt, and was 
returned on her parents’ hands in three 
months, Daisy had left school, more becaus 
it was difficult to pay the meagre premian 
for her than that her education was finished 
| Vera, honest and well-meaning, if rather un- 
| practical, was taking the place of the village 
| schoolmistress, and the four others at home 
seemed divided into two camps—Phyllis and 
Gladys on the one side, the two young ones on 
the other. 

It was rot bopefal. Betty sent them nearly 
all her at Christmas, but did not 
accept Lady Vernon’s offer of a holiday. 
Early in the new year there came sad tidings 
from Fiji, Eustace telegraphed that his 
father had died of fever after three days’ ill- 
ness, 80 the bridal pair were coming home, 
and Wilfred was Lord Danesleigh, and 
emphatically his own master, 

He grieved for his father very truly; but 
the grief did not émbitter his life, nor preven? 
his indulging fresh hopes. In the sweet 
spring time he rode over to Vernon Castle, 
and asked Betty to be his wife. She had 
learned to love him very dearly, and so she 
!@id not say him nay, and the family at 
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Appleton were soon electrified by the news 
that the “ ugly little brown thing’’ was to be 
Lady Danesleigh of the Court. 

Betty’s marriage brought a goodly gift to 
her kindred. Wilfred presented Mr. Leslie to 
a living where his learning and old-world 
courtesy were likely to bs appreciated, and 
where his work was better remunerated than 
it had ever been at Appleton. The “ girls” 

joyed society at last; but, somehow, they 

er achieved & ition in it equal to 
Betty's, Phyllis entered a sisterhood. Vera 
became @& hospital nurse. Gladys became a 
faded beauty, never likely to change her 
name. The three younger ones are atill un- 
married, and, it must be confessed, though, at 
their sister's Lady Danesleigh, they have met 
some of the moat eligible men in London, 
not one of them has ever had an offer. 

‘*Marriage is all lack nowadays!” said 
Monica, somewhat scornfally one day to the 
other two. “Not one of as has ever had 
Berry's Omance!" 


[THE END.] 








ALL NERO’S FAULT. 
—o— 


My name is Annie Myers, and I am a 
farmer's daughter. 

Oh, I don't say that there > onans 
remarkable in my story, but it see very 
tragic to me at the time, and I know that 
sometimes these odd jambies of chance and 
circumstance are not without interest. It’s 
all over and done with now, but I can’t help 
laughing when I think of it. And yet I 
remember orying rivers of tears at the time. 

People said I was a high-tempered girl. I 
dare say it may be true, but, all the same, 
nobody knows How hard I’ve tried to subdue 
that quick tongue of mine. Father had a 
farm and four cows, and we raised turkeys 
for the market, and eggs and chickens without 
aumber as well. He always hired men to 
help him in the basy seasons, bat mother and 
I had to do every step of the housework, and 
mother not extra strong at that. Father said 
it was all nonsense paying a woman to help in 
the kitchen ; it was bad enough hiring men at 
five shillings a-day. He wasn't made of gold, 
he baid, and he was sure he didn’t know what 
we expected. I wonld have gone into a 
factory, or taken a place at the mills, if it 
hadn't been for that, but I couldn't leave 
mother to bear the brunt of everything her- 
self, It was pretty hard, though, to drudge 
on, day after day, se washing, scrubbing, 
rising before light, and lying down late when 
I saw other girls doing fancy work, taking 
music lessons, and going about enjoying them. 
selves in pretty dresses and fresh ribbons. 

‘* Perhaps, you'll get a good husband one of 
these days,”’ said mother, consolingly. 

I —_ my wr gon at 

“IT suppose you eather a g ug- 
band?” vaid I, 

* As men ge" ! Bat you must remember 
that father 
hoe,” said mother, colouring a little—and 
then I was sorry for what I had said. 


*T don’t know,” I added, “but shat the . 


old maids are best off.’ 
Mother laughed. 


‘‘I don’t believe you'll be an old maid, my 


dear,” said she, 


And I think that was one of the reasons — 


that I first began to like George Gibson, 


because he was so tender and thoughifal of , 


his old aunt and that crippled sister of his. 
Taere was always a stout girl to help them, 
and you never heard of a labour-saving 
device that was notin the kitchen at Barnside. 
I often thought what fun it must be to do the 
housework in a place like that. The kitohen 
was bright and sunshiny, not on the north 
side of the house, like ours, and the floor was 
covered with brigh}, pre*ty-patterned oi! cloth 
to save work, while mother and I often had 


sore fiagers where splinters from the cheap, 
uneven boards of the floor had ran in while 
we were scrubbing. There were stationary 
tubs with water-pipes, not like the crazy old 
tubs we had to lifs in and out and fiil 
with water from a hogshead outside ; there 
was & wringer, to save the hands, which 
often bled after a hard day's work at sheets, 
w-cases and roller-towela that the farm 
ands had used, In short, there was every- 
thing at Barnside, while at home we plodded 
on in the old toileome way of our grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. 

“ Hampb!" said my father. ‘If George 
Gibson oan afford to throw money away, I 
can’t.” 

And when he used to come and see me once 
in a way of an evening, and drove me to 
charch in his new trap with the little black 
a I could hardly believe in my own good 
a 


‘* Mother," whispered I, when she once 
greeted me with a real motherly kiss on my 
return from a pleasant drive, ‘‘do you really 
think it means anything?" 

“I think it means that he admires my 
Annie very mach." 

*' Bat, mother——” 

“Well, dear?" 

* It's all so new to me—so at .” I fal- 
tered. ‘Did father take you out riding? I 
mean before -——” 

** Sometimes,” she answered. 

“Did he say anything very particular? 
Juss at ficat, I mean?” 

‘*No; bat there are looks and tones of the 
— Annie," said my mothers, “that mean 
moré than any words.” 

** Bub, mother, there are so many prettier 
= than Iam! Why should any man care 

or me?” 

** Love goes where it ia sent, Annie.” 

I coloured scarlet. 

“Love! On, mother, do you think it can 
possibly be that?” 

“‘ And besides,"’ said mother, “if you were 
to look in the glass now, while your cheeks are 
glowing and your eyes sparkling, you would see 
that there might be two opinions about your 
being pretty! And now, dear, come and help 
me, Father has brought in a great basket of 
plama,and if we don’t cook them to-night they 
will spoil, for to-morrow and Wed y are 
such busy days, you know.” 

‘Oh, mother, why did he bring them to- 
night? We've done an extra heavy wash to- 
day, and——"’ 

** He didn’t stop to think, Annie.” 





always had a hard row to . 


‘‘He never does stop to think,” said I, 
despairingly. 

‘He says fruit is going to be so high this 
year that we cannot bay any, and Mra. Price 
let him have these plums for some onions, so 
the preserves won't really cost us anything.” 

‘* Except our strength and labour,” sighed I. 
‘‘I¢ willkeep us up until midnight! Bat I 
suppose what must be, must be!"’ 

I sat scorafally down to stone plams while 

' mother scoured the big brass kettle that bad 
| been Grandmother Myers’ before us. Father 
, bad never onoe thought it possible to provide 
us with a nice porcelain-lined ons, such as 
, Other people . There was only a dim 
| candle barning on the table, for father was 
particolarly opposed to extravagance in 
ights 


| ‘*Oh, dear," said I, as I snuffed the wick 
with a big pair of ancient snuffers—Grand- 
mother Myers sgain— will the time ever 
come when one won't have to count coppers 
; and consider pennies? Nobody barns tallow 
candles but us!" 

The bright autamn evening had clouded 
' into mist and darkness, the rain-drops were 
beginning to patter down on the roof over our 
heads. All of a sudden old Nero, the dog, 
pushed the kitchen door open with his nose 
and eame blundering in, his hair wet and 
dripping, his feet stained with mud. 

n passing the chair where I had carelessly 
thrown down my bonnet and cape, mother's 


dress had brashed them to the floor, and _old ' talked 





Nero made as once for shia exsemp re oad and 
flaag himself at fall length on it. I eprang to 

my feet. 

“Get up, you old thing!" I screamed. 

‘* How can you be so clamsy!"’ 

Mother started from the low chair where 

she sat scouring the kettle. She saw the miz- 

chief in a second. 

‘**T didn't mean to do it, Annie!” she cried, 

with a troubied look at the dog, who grovelled 

away under the table to escape the wooden 
platter I flang at him. 

I laughed hysterically. In the midst of my 
rage the ridicalous point of the matter strack 
me, and at the same instant I saw a pale, 
thin face in the opposite doorway. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Myers,” gaid 
George Gibson, as coldly as if his lips were 
frozen into icicles, ‘bat you left your shawl 
on the trap seat. I have brought it back to 
you. Good-evening.” 

**I stood rooted to the floor. Mother, with 
the brass kettle in one hand, was speechless. 
Nero, from his vantage-ground beneath the 
table, eyed the scene guiltily for a minute. 
Then I baret out laughing. 

“An unfortunate minute for him to appear 
on the stage!" said I. ‘‘Oh, Nero! Nero! 
you're worse than Sir Isaac Newton's little 
puppy dog! Shall I ever get the pinches out 
of my poor toque?” 

“T amgo sorry, Annie!” said mother. “It 
was all my fault.” 

‘*No, it waen't,” said I, cheerfally. ‘ Ocigi- 
nally it was the fault of the girl who dropped 
her et on a chair instead of putting it in 
its proper in the closet under the stairs. 
I daresay I can furbish it up somehow. Is tha 
kettle nearly done ?—because I've got a lot of 
plums ready. Ob, mother! do you suppose 
he would have stayed to spend the evening if 
he hadn't heard me scolding like a virago?” 

Toe autumn leaves rustled down. The 
winter snows covered them up with pearl, aud 
that was the lasi visit I had from George 
Gibson. 

The sleighing season, to which I had looked 
forward with such happy anticipation, signify- 
fied nothing to me, for our old red sleigh had 
gone to ruin, and father, ‘‘ guessed we could 
get along tolerably well on wheels.” 

I saw the Gibson ih dart by many a 
time, bat it never stopped at our gate. I saw 
George in church now and shen, when I could 
be spared to go, but his sole greeting was & 
ceremonious bow. =i - ® ; 

Mother felt worse about it thanI did. Bat 
what could we do? 

“ Mother,” Isaid one day, ‘couldn't I go 
to him and ask him frankly what the matter 
is ? ” 

Mother shook her head. 

‘*No, Annie,” said she. “A woman can 
never takethe first step without losing her eelf- 
respect, She must always wait for the man 
to come to her. There is certainly some mis- 
understanding, but it wiil all come right at 
last. Don't fret, Annie, don't fret, my own 
darling!” 

As if I could have helped it. 

Sarah Clarke came in one day to ask ta to 
subacribe to some fashion journal. 

“Sach a joke!” said she, laughing. “I 
naver knew before that you were such a sh‘ ew, 
Annie Myers. That you called your mother 
‘a olamsy old thing,’ and threw a wooden 
platter at her.” 

“11” oried I. 

‘‘ Fanny Gibson says so. She declares that 
George heard and eaw it for himeelf. He 
wouldn’t have believed it on anyone else's 
testimony. And she says it. half broke 
George's heart, for he was beginning to think 
& — deal of you, Annie!” 

I stared at Sarah in amazement, but ail of 
a sudden mother sprung up. ; 

“Annie, Annie!” she oried, ‘‘this explaira 
all, Don's you remember Nero and the 
bonnet ?”’ 

And she told Sarah Clarke the whole story, 





almost orying and quite laughing a3 she 
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Sarah Clarke clapped her hands gleefally. 

‘* Tiat’s the way thatmany a fancy grows 
into a fact,” says she. ‘‘ Well, I shall go 
straight to Fanny Gibson, aud tell ber bow it 
really was.” 

And neither mother nbdr I forbade her. 
Mother kissed me softly when she was gone. 

‘* Mother,” said I, ‘do you think—" 

“I don’t think, Annie,” said she, 1, cnly 
hope.” 

ind then we hurried back to our work, for 
father was coming up the path, and he never 
had any patience for what he called “ woman's 
sentimentalitics.’’ 

That evening George Gibson called, just as 
he had been used todo. : 

“ Annie,” said he, when at last wehad an 
opportunity to speak quietly to each other, 
‘oan youforgive me?” 

** There is nothing to forgive, George!" 

‘* Yes, thereis, A msn who conld believe 
that you were an undatifal daughter, an ill- 
tempered shrew, needs a whole year’s stock of 
forgiveness. And you'll bave to do ié all, 
Annie, for I shall never forgive mycelf. What, 
crying? This will aever do—no,mever!” 

And somehow bet: ze the olock: strack nine 
we were engaged. 


And we are to be matried in six weeks, | 


And mother is to. come ehdaake us a long 
visit in hayiog-sime, while Aunt Mary keeps 
house for father, and I am so very, very 
happy. 

“ You are the best little prophetess in the 
world, mother,” I keep saying, in’ the full tide 
of my happiness. ‘ For you know you told 
-_ _ me that everything would come right 
at last!” 


An 





= 





FACETLA. 


Tue piano- tuner is the man who works that 
others may play. 

No wife ever made a hit by striking lor more 
housekeeping money before bréakfasit. 

Exrasaot from mausio-hall ditty: ‘‘ Whai’s 
the matter with Ireland? She's all riod.” 

Opp things about boots: and shoes; they’re 
always soled before you bay them. 

PaRapoxtoah ae i¢ Miay seem, a sharp answer 
is 8ynonymots with & blant reply, 

Tris a good plan tod never bécdme well 
acquainted with the people who have been 
held up to you as shining c'xantples, 

“You say your brother is younger. than 
you, yet he looks older?” ‘' Yes, he has seen 
f& great deal of trouble—but I never married.” 

Tur man who sits dewn on the road to 
pagan and waite for a free ride is sure to be 

eff. 

Experry Surror: “I have spoken to your 
mother, Helen, and——” Helen; “ Oh, I'm 
so glad! Did she accept you?” 

Jupez: ‘How do you know the prisoner 
made a great disturbance?’’ Policeman: 
‘*He woke me up.” 

It is strange how a man, who admits him- 
self to be a fool, will go just raving mad if 
anybody else tells him the same thing. 

‘* Dip she thank you for the seat?” “No; 
bat after she bad settled down in it she emiled . 
sweetly and begged me not io rige,”’ 

Youne Man: “Yes, J can mimio anybody. 
Did you ever see me take your danghter off? '’ 


Wrre: “Did you make a minute of the 
pastor's wermon this merhing?” Hasband: 
Yes; several. There were enough of them 
to miwke aw hour.”’ 

A Fauitixss Rerty.—Exsmirer in Physics: 
* What happens when a light fallz into the 
water at an angle of forty-five degrees?” 
Papil : “ It goes out.” 

HE (esthetic, as they went down td supper): 
* Agh, d’you like etehings?” She (from the 


country): “ Ye.es, but I don’t think I'll tke | 


any to-nighs ; it's rather late.” 

Tae loan of an umbrella to a man who will 
resarn it next morning certain id said to be 
the most perfect example in existence of faith, 
hope, and charity combined, 

Tux polite reporter wrote that ‘‘ Mies Chro- 
matic rendered several piano pieces,” but the 
printer set up that she “tended the piano to 
pieces.” 

A wraLtHy young lawyer spent two days 
and'a night over one case, and at the end of 
that time could not tell which side he was on. 
It was & case of champapne: 

Mamma: ‘‘ Miilie, I hear that at the’cffice to- 
day you refased to get up and give papa's 
lady typewriter your chair, How could you 
beso rude?” Millie: ‘I didn’thave no chair! 
I was sittiug on papa’s lap!" 

Emprover: “I anderstand, McFlynn, that 
the men have all strack?"’ McFiynn: “ Yes, 
sorr.”” Employer: ‘ But what for?” McFiynn: 
“‘ Well, we dunno yit, sorr ! The waikin’ dilly- 
gate ain’s come around to tell as!” 

“On what ground,.Mr, Cantious, do you 
propose to break our engagement?” “ There's 
no ground, Miss Bellows; that’s the srouble. 
Ihad supposed when we became engaged that 
you owned a large farm.” 

Cost DearzR (anxionely);: “' Hold-on! That 
load hasn't been weighed: «It looks to me 
rather laxge for @ ton.’ Driver: ‘‘’Tain’t 
intended fora ton. It’s two tons.” Dealer: 
‘*Beg pardon. Go ahead.’ 

Moriasn: “ It ie-very naughtyot you, Edith, 
to'keep interrupting while I was talking to 
the ladies this afternoon. You must always 
wait antil we stop, and them you may speak.” 
E@ith ;: ‘‘ Yes, but you ‘never stop, ma,” 

Lrtrtz Gr: ‘Your papa hay onty got one 
leg, bhatn’t he?” Véteran’s Listle Girl: 


| DisTResseD young mother (travelling with 
| Weeping infant); “ Dear; dear, I don't: know 
| what to do with this’ baby.” Kind and 
, thoughtfal bachelor (in nexteeat); ‘* Madam, 
, shall Lopen the window-for you.” 


| "So you would no# take tie fo be twenty 2” 
, baid s young lady toher parttier, while dancing 
| the polka s few evenings ago. “ Whkt would 
| you take me for, then?” ‘For better, for 
| worsé,” replied he, 


Mus. Younenuspanp: “ I. would like-half.s. 
| dozen. new: laid eggs, Mr. Siorely, if'you please, 
; Thte last were not at allfresh.” The Wicked 
, Shopkeeper: ‘‘The fact is, madam, that aj 
this time of the year the hens are-not yielding 
any new-laid ones.” 

| Jupez: “If you know of any witigatine 
| Circumstance you aré at libdrty to state it,” 
, Prisoner: ‘' I don't knew of any except that! 
| t00k to stealing because IT didn’t want to loaf 
| about the street corners and be taken for a 
detective,” 


Lavra (blushing furiously): ‘ Indeed, 
;George didn’t kiss me. We only stepped 
j into the conservatory & moment to look at 
| the flowers.’ Irene: ‘ Well, wipe that dark. 
coloured pomatam off your lips and let's go 
into the parlour again.” 

ConvVERSATION SuITED To THE Day.—_ Mamma: 
‘My dears, you should not talk about 
students on Sunday; it is not right,” Ella 
and Carrie (in chorus): ‘‘ Bat, mamma, we're 
talking about theological students.” Mamma 
(with sigh of relief); ‘Oh!’ 

Prerry Wire (poutingly): ‘‘ That Mrs. De 
Pisine has dozen dresses handsomer than 
the only. good one I've got.” Smart Husband : 
‘* A homely woman like that needa rich attire 
to attract attention from her face. You don’t.” 

(Pretty wife subsides.) 
| ‘Trey say Tohy’s injuries’ were the® result 





(of @ practical joke.” “ Yes. The ohappies 
j told him that a big, burly fellowin the bar 
was deaf and dumb, and Tony’ walked«over to 
him with a sweet smile, and told him he was 
‘a fool.” “Well?” “The man wasn’t deaf 
; and dumb.” 

{ Bossy laboriously lugged a pail into the 
; paridur, where the family was assémbled, and 
jasked the materia! grandtother'to kick it. 
| ** Why should I kick it, Bobby?” ‘grandms 


“Yes.” Little Girl; “Where's His other jngaired in amazement. “ Just to°amare pa,” 
one?” Veteran’s Little Girl: “ Hush dear’; said Bobby. “He said he would give £5 any 
it’s in heaven.” time to see you kick the bucket.” 
“He (slightly rade); ‘‘I called béoanse I} «Now, look here,” said the professor to the 
a amg ee Mg eee feraeenly) : “a Well, | infariated ball, ‘you ae | 8u > eer 
0 you know, I thong Was Cut, $00. @ strength. Iam your superior in mind. Let 
maid must have thought you were some one | 08 acbitrate this matter, and see Which should 
else.” : | by right get the better of our oontfoversy.” 
Ce a atest the pole iat 
“I feel that he saved my life.” ‘‘How?'’ it.’ pro 4 
‘He kicked me in the waistcoat before the; ‘So you went to the theatre last night,” 
batele a that I merge A oer field, and paid one young man fe, snes. ‘a ‘ans = ij 
my substitute got shot in the back.’’ , didn’t stay long.” ‘‘ How did you like what 
Proresson, @ little distracted: “ ae, — : ~~ - : ‘First bay = BN eg one it poh 
d to see you. How’s your wife?” ‘1, ‘ Well, it was a grey felt with & beaver : 
ee it, satan, but I'm not married.’ dead loads of plumes and clusters of some o/ 
‘Ab, yes; then, of course, your wife's still | the prettiess moire ribbons you ever beheld.” 





Old Gentleman: ‘No, but I'd like td,” 

Somesopy has solved the great problem of 
finding a needle ina bandle of hay. Sit on 
the hay. 

Ever since Rebeoca’s adventure at the well, 
watering-places have been favourite resorts 
for ladies with hymieneal h#ukeringy, 

Toveu Character (entering theatre): ‘‘Do | 
yer pase the profesh?” Manager: “Yor, but 
I don't know you.” Tough Character ; ‘‘Hain't | 
my looks ‘noff ter icentify me? I’m one o’ 
der new pugilistio stars,” Munager (quaking): | 
** Pass in,” ' 


ingle ?” 

Scene tw AN Ountavs.—Thin manendeavour- 
ing to wedge his body into a seat: ‘‘ This ‘bas 
ought to charge by weight.” Stout Woman 
(contemptuously): “If it did it would never 


| Stop to pick you up.” 


Too Crosz.—‘' Suddenly,” said the major, 
“the Indians were upon us. They scalped me 
and left me for dead, but I managed to crawl 
into the camp and wastaved.” “That wasa 
close shave,” said Hicks. ‘ Yes,” said the 
Major, rubbing his wig, ‘‘ close to the bore.” 

Arrorney: ‘‘ Now, mark me well, sir! Dol 
understand you to say that you were standing 
Within ten feet of the parties when the fight 
began ?"" Witness (to the Court); ‘“ Your 
Honontr, have I got to answer that question ?” 
The Court: “I see nothing wrong in the 
question. You may answerit,’’ Witness (to 
attorney): ‘ Well, sir, I don’t know whether 
you understand me to ray itor not.” 


“I BAVENT any sympathy with you,” 
snapped out Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Experience 
never teaches you men anything. Here's 
the second time you have fallen down the 
‘cellar.’ ‘‘What are you talking about?” 
‘growled the old man, rubbing his shins. 
|" Didn’t we move since then, and ain’t this & 
| different cellar?” 

Propzsson Topnunter : “ How long it bas 
been since we met, my dear Mrs. Goldwin? 
Who could imagine that you have a daughter 
‘ad old as Mise Priscilla, there? And little 
Poss—weil, jast think of her being ic 
society |"? Mrs. Goldwin: * Yes, Dr. Tod- 
j hunter; I can’t realise these things myeelf, 
Priscilla is twenty to-day.” Professor Tod- 
| hunter: *' Why, my dear Mrs. Goldwin, you 
don’t tell me so! An@only ten short years 
'ago I remember her so well as a romping 
little chit of sixteen! Well, how marvellously 
| these girls do grow!" 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince on Wares has again honoured 
some of the léading actors by entertaining 
them #6 dinner, this time-at the Marlborough 
Club. 

Tae latest novelty for a truly récherché 
travelling gown is sottiring cloth, a mateérial 
which bas hitherto been. devoted to house- 
maid’s'work, 

Ir is quite possible that ihe Queen may go 
at Easter to Hombarg, where the Empress 
Frederick is to pase the spring. 

MAscurtne chivalry is‘only posdiblé Bo long 
ag woman retains her weakness and her 
womanliness. Az soon ag she begins to be 
unfeminine and aggressive, chivalry at once 
becomes ludicrously out of place. 

Art the opera a few cvenings ago, the wife of 
one of the hereditary millionzires of New York 
wore & genuine real all-gold-and.jawelled 
crown constructed at a 0080 of 300,000 dols, 

Tae Emperor William has privately inti- 
mated that’he would prefer to’ vitit England 
early in Jone before his cenige to Norway; 
bat the date of his arrival will not be fixed 
— he meets the Queen a Darmstadt in 
April. 

A most novel atfd important festure in our 
headgear is the turbam, modified in form at 
present, it is true; but the fashion havi 
once ctept in, who can foretell how it 
spread ? 

Curistina of Spain is quite herself again, 
and: was able to preside at the postponed 
bariquet; which shonid have taken ary in 
honour of thé little King's birthday, bot had 
to be deferred until his mamma’s.rdoovery. 

Tue latest thing with the fashiouwble ‘girl in 
Amerioa is'a bel of bewntifal’bright'gold, It 
is soft, pliable, add sinooth-like’ satin, and‘ is 
Pe by, an eaquisitely wrought gold 


Tue biavement will be received with universal 
pleasure that Iatterly her Royal Hi 
the Dachess of Fife has greatly improved in 


American girls have discovered that there is 
nothing like active exercise to build up a good 
figure and produce a good complexion, so 
during the winter indoor tennis been & 
most popular pastime, 

Tue Queen did a gracious and thoughtful 
thing in asking the tenants and employés on 
the Osborme estate to a performance of the 
plays in which Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lorie) afid Prindess Henry of Battenberg 
took part. Very keenly did they appreciate 
the honour, and very thoroughly did they 
enjoy the performance, 

Wax is henceforth to seal all our mitsives, 
but Fashion of ttis‘side of the Chainel has 
decreed that only shades of red shall be used 
for the purpose. Anything from alae to: 
soarlet will be permissible, but other 
colours aré ruled oat. 

A very uniqueidea for the engaged young 
lady is to wear on a tiny gold chain round 
her neck a pendant in the shape of a heart, 
the gem forming the latter being the lucky 
stone of the month in which she was born. 
One of the newest styles in pina for a young 
girl is the simple forget-me-not heart. The 
engagement bangle, with a heart forming 
the padlock, ie dainty and quite suggestive. 
They are often made much more elaborate 
by having the bangle proper composed of any 
gem which may suis the fair recipient. 

During the past one-and-iwenty years no 
less than ninety-scven peerages have been 
created, and fifty-six have become extinct. 
One hunéred and forty-four gentlemen have 
received the hancie ‘‘ Sir’’ to sheir names, in 
the form of Baronetcies, and as many ag 
eighty-two have become extinct, whilst the, 
80- , honour of Kaighthood has been con- 


STATISTICS, | 

— 1 

H 

Tune are 27 railway tunuels in Eoglandall 
over 1} miles in length. i 


An envelope machine 
envelopes per hour. 


turns out 2,700! 


many, and Holland produce sboul seventy- 
seven million pins daily, 


ewallow, Hot its wings are only 15 timas as | 


unit of weight, 


every 1,000 of the estimated population, the | 


proportion’ atthe same date of any recorded 
since the returns were firet made, 





GEMS. 


Lire consists in the alternaie process of 
learning and unlearning, but it is often wiser 
to unlearn than to learn, 

Tr you don’t wish a man to do a thing get 
him to talk about it; for the more men talk 
the more likely they are to fo nothing else, 

We judge ourselved by what we fdel capable 
of doing, while others.jadge us by what we 
have already done. 

GoztuEe said: “'Thereare three classes of 
readers; some enjoy without jadgment, 
others judge without ‘etijoymens, snd some 
there are who judge while they enjoy, and 
enjoy while they judge.” 

PunisHMENT is & fiuit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the flower of the pleasare which 
concealed it. Cause and effect, means and 
end, seed and fruit oatinot' be vovered, for the 
effect already blooms in the ckuse, the end 
pre-exists in the means, the fenit:in the seed, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Preay's Aprte Puppinc.—A pint of flour, 
one heaping teaspoonful of yeast powder, a 
half teaepoonfal of salt, » t fal of 
butter. Mix with milk stiff oriough to roll out. 
Cut up apples and put in the pudding dish, 
cover with the paste, séf in a stusmer, closely | 
covered, aud steam three hours. Tie water | 
must not stop boiling, 

Cocoanct Puppinc.—Take off the brown 
skin and grate a cocoanut, mix the milk of the 
nut with half pint of milk, mix the ooooanus 
with three tablespoonfuls of bread crumbsand 
the same.of sugar, pour the miik over it, add 
two eggs (well beaten) and a little vanilla 
flavour—a little cream or one teaspoon of 
butter is an improvement—put in a pie dish, 
and bake rather slowly for about one hour. 

Treacte Sconzrs—Half pound flour, two 
ounces currants, one teaspoonfai treacle, half ; 
teaspoonfal of coda, » pinch of tarvaric acid, | 
two teaspoontuls of sugar. Pr! the flour and 
all the dry things into a basin, mix the treacle 
and @ little bottermilk together, aud mix toa | 
sofé dough. Make into s seone, roll out the | 
ordinary thickness, and either out in round , 
scones Of square, and bake on the girdle or in | 
the oven. | 

Excettent Gincrrsrrap.—Ons-haif cup of | 
batter filled up with warm water, one cup of | 
molasses, one-half seaspoon!ui of sals, one-half | 
teaspoonfal of ginger, one bewping teaspoonful | 
best cinnamon, cne-qdsrtsr teaspoonfdl , 
cloves, if liked, finely powdered, one tewapoon- | 
fal soda, dissolved in one tabfespoonfal warm | 
water, flour to: make batter not stiffer than for , 








ferred upon one thousand one handred and 
8ix persons, 


moffins, This quantity makes threes thin jelly | 
cake tin sheets. 


into public notice. The 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Forty per cent. of the beat of an ordinary 


fire goes up the chimney. 


A TEACHER Of m&thematios says that the 


i simple tearing up or cutting of paper is a great 
Tue factories of England, Fiauee, Ger- relief to the mind after méntal labour. 
i 


A MATHEMATICIAN estimates that a machize 


i of one-horse power would keep twenty-seven 
Tur vulture is 100 ‘times as large av the | milion watches ronning, 


Tue earliest manufacture of storied tapestry 


large. The Australian‘crane weighs 3,000,000 | was about the end of the welfth century, when 
timed as much ag the common ghat, yet the | the Flemish weavers began to use the low 
latter has 150 times as- much wing surface per | warp and high warp looms. 


Wuen the chickens first begin to move in the 


Pavpers in England im reveipt of relief on | egg, just before hatching, the mother hen sings 
July 1, 1890, numbered, in 615 unions and ; to them a low, crooning song, never heard at 
parishes, 739,003—a proportion of 251 to} any other time. 


A PBE HISTORIC smelting furnace has been 


smeliest.namber since 1879, awd ube smallest | discovered in New Mexico. Near by a bar of 
| pure silver wasfound. The furnace had been 
filled with ore and never fired, 


Aut the gold we have, if melted down into a 


mags, could be contained in a room thirty feet 
square and twenty feet high—and would weigh 
a abouts 10,500 tone, 


A yew industry for females has lately come 
go from house to 
hongse among the wealthy olasses, supplied 
with spirits of ammonia, and other detergents, 
snd solicit employr ent to remove stains from 
costly garments, 

CuriousLy enough, the north has bad the 
fine weather all to itself this winter. I¢ has 
been @ cHarmiing season in Sweden and 
Norway, and from the former boxes of lilies 
of the valley, Hyacinths, and roses have 
attived for the London market, 

Ix the year 1200 chimneys were scarcely 
known in England, OQaly one was allowed to 
@ religious house, one in a manor house, and 
oue in the great hall of a castle or lord’s house, 
but in other houses: the’ sinoke townd its way 
out as best it contd, 

Tue largest barometer yet made har jast 
been put in working order inthe 8%. Jacques 
tower in Paria, It is 1265 metres. high, was 
manufactured in St, Deais, and was carried 
by six men to Paris in & strong wooden 
frame. ' 

An acre of bananss’will stpport twenty. fico 
times as many persona as an acre of wheat. 
One thousand square feet of land, growing 
bananas, will produce four thousand pouuds 
of nutritious substance. The same space, 
devoted to wheat or potatoes, will produce only 
thirty-three pounds of whew; or ninety nine 
pounds of potatoes, 

To prevent the spread of skin disease by 
infection, a Lyons coifeur now disinfects his 
tools by a surgical stove which heats them to a 
temperature of 120 des, cent. The razors are 
mounted in aluminium, and the scissors 
nickeled. These and the brushes are first 
washed, and then disinfected by the intense 
hea’ before use, like & surgeon’s instraments. 

Crrsszs come from Crete, the cauliflower 
from Cyprus, and asparagus from Asia. We 
are indebted to Italy for the chevil, to Portugal 
and Spain for the dill seed, to the Canary 
Islands for fennel, and to Egypt for aniseed 
and parsley. Garlic is a production of the 
Esst. Shalots come from Siberia, and the 
horseradish from China. Weare indebted to 
the East Indices for kidney beans, to Attracan 
for pompions, and to Frasice for lentils. 

Here is an instance of the Gifficullics 
atiending census operations in Bengal: A 
‘ Handi,’’—that.is, a family—is ths pregent 
unit of the census system, but the word also 
means a cooking pot. An entiinerator received 
instructions to count the ‘‘bandis’’ in bis 
block, and he accordingly walked into a house 
and began to count the codking pots of the 
alarmed householder, under the idea that ke 
wae thas forwarding censas operations. This 
is an actual incident, vouched for by a census 
¢ ficer. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Borcare Wiuxes.—The 19th of November, 1862, was 
on Wodnesday. 


Srortsman.—There is no close time for hares in 
England. 


Prrpecexep Hovsrsoiprs.—The former landlord can 
recover the ar rears of rent. 


Oarpiror.—A person under twenty-one cannot be 
mae legally liable for debts con by him. 


A &. E—Two halfpenny stamps may be used in 
giving a receipt. 

Awyxiovus To Kyow.—An I O U is, in itself, no security, 
and can only be used as evidence of debt. 


¥. 8S. T.—Ole Bull was a famous Norwegian violinist. 
He died in 1880. 

Faancais.—Particulars of the French army are given 
in “ The Stateman’s Year Book.” 

Misrress.—A domestic servant is Hable to pay for 
" breakages " caused wilfully or by gross carelessness. 
Anxious TO Kxow.—A gun Hcense Is available only 
for the person in whose name ft is taken out. 
Amatrur.—The pane the small ivory instru- 
ment with which ancients struck the lyre. 

A Lovat Svusyecr.—The Q10en laid the foundation- 
stone of the Victoria Law Oourts on March 25th, 1887. 


May.—Address the Secretary, General Post Office. 
The registration fee is only a few shillings. 


A Qoenist.—New coins can be obtained through any 
anker. 


Carpitor.—The landlord can sue for the debt In the 
county court. 


Cuacp —We know of no law to prevent pigeon-fiying 
in the locality indicated. 

Pacasix.—No, we think you could get a form of 
assignment from the offive of the Insurance Company. 

A Reaper.—1. We cannot say. 2. The largest bell in 

is “Great Paul,” at St, Paul’s. Its weight is 
16 tons 14 owt. 2 qr. 19 ib. 

Ozapock.—Freemasonry is said to have originated in 
the gathering of craftamen to build Solomon's temple. 
You may as well belleve that as anything else. 

Horace.—We do not know ‘the diameter of the 
largest driving-wheel used on the Great Northern Raifl- 
way locomotives." 


ee eee the ee | is so 
gross as dismissal, you must give 
the servant the customary month's notice. 

Haprs.—The rocks of Hell’s Gate were blown » to 
give free admission of steamers to New York 
harbour on the 24th September, 1876. 


Dror mvus.—We advise you to have nothing to do with 
them. We cannot ssy they are not genuine, but we 
think them delusive. 


Amateur.—We are not aware that d for violins 
are obtainable any 


esigns 
where outside of a book on violin 
m 


I. E. 8.—Cockades are entitled to be worn by servants 
oi under the Crown in the army and 


masters serving 
navy and of deputy Heutenants. 

A HeanrTsroxen Wire.—The practice is a usual on 
bat she could get the amount ~ 
forms may be obtained at the Inland Revenue Office. 

Amor. — newest en t are made in 
the shape of a heart. This Sather = Dg 
from Paris, where it has become an 

RestiruTion.—The only plan would be to take pro- 
ceedings in the county court, but we think you would 
be acting wisely in letting the matter drop. 

A Decerrvep HusBanp.—A husband is only responsible 
for debts contracted by his wife before the marriage if 
he has profited by the property so acquired, 

Jut1a Ca#san.—The author of the hymn was Nahum 


Tate, at ane time poet-laureate of Eogland, who was 
born in 1652 and died in 1715. 


Nom pe Pxiume.—''Owen Meredith” was the pen- 
name of the second Baron Lytton, the son of the noted 
English author commonly known as Bulwer. 


Lex.—A married woman can dispose by will of pro- 
perty which is really her own in any way she may 
please. 

Eriquetts.—In case the lady has an older sister the 
card should contain the former. If she has no sister it 
should contain merely ‘‘ Miss Smith.” 


Mavup Mutitrr.—About five tons of 
ploded on a barge on the Regent's C 
1874 


Mercury. —The lowest temperature recorded at 
Greenwich Observatory during the recent frost was 12 
degrees, on January 10, this being 20 degrees of frost. 


Gomeztitor.— Application with reference to Post 
Office a tments should be made to the Civil Service 
mers, Cannon-row, Westminster, London, 


AntTIQuiTy.—All of the so-called Seven Wonders of the 
are now non-existent—the statue of Colossus at Rhodes, 
thejtemple of Diana at Ephesus, the tomb of Mausrolos, 
thejlighthouse on the Pharos, the hanging gardens of 


powder ex- 
on‘ October 2, 


Babylon, and the Statue of Jupiter Olympus by Phidias, * 





In Pernpiextry.—We can only suggest that you should 
apply for advice to the Consul-General for the Transvaal 
in this country. 


A Constant Reaper —If policemen have been hired 


for the they will quell any disturbance in the 
hall; bat if not hired they will not even enter until 
they are called upon. 


Owz osx Dirricc.tres.—In the absence of any special 
agreement, six months’ notice must be given, to expire 
responding to that on which the tenancy 


A Grocrapaicat Inquirer —A Levee is an artificlal 
embankment along the of a river to prevent 
inundation. The banks of Mi the Loire, 
the Rhine, and the Po are defended in this manner. 


THE BI.TER AND IHE SWERT. 
* Lavau, and the world laughs with you ; 
Wi and slone;" vil 


Bxiiz.—Hi Kong is a ~~ A —_ cor! the 
average passage is forty- 8. mate 
is subject to sudden changes, and is not particularly 
healthy. It is a naval and colony. 


N. 0. O.—A youth of seventeen can enlist without 
his parents’ consent, only by m: a false 
for which he could be punished, his parents 
reclaim him. 


Norsancs.—The ants may 6; taught a lesson by 
scalding their haunts and Scotch anuff where- 
ever they are in the habit of for food. Set the 
legs of desks and furniture in shallow cups of water. 


Mrc Merrimzzs.—Rusty-nail water will often remove 
freckles when everything else fails. Glycerine diluted 
with fresh lemon-juice will aleo ald in removing them, 
if not of long standing. 

Tom Bow.ina.—Apprentice need not go to navigation 
school ex he intends to go up to pass as mate. If 
he prefers he can ship as an o seaman, and 
continue to sail as such all his days. 

A Screntiric Inquirrr.—l. Ruthenlum and osmium 
are metals which occur in um ores. 2. The price 
of silver is regulated by the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. 

‘Norte Country.”"—Published monthly, price 1s, 
on or about twenty-fifth of each month. When last we 
came across it it was published in Great Q.cen-street. 
Ask a good newsvendors’ shop for it. 

TrouBLeD Acyas.—A man cannot love two women at 
once ; one must go tothe wall. We should advise you 
to have nothing more to do with so fickie and undecided 
@ person. 

New Srantzr.—We should be very glad to help you if 


we could, but your questions are en’ about matters 
of trade of which we have no know! . You must 
apply to someone in the business in both instances. 


Viotrmist.—The Stradivarius “stamp” or label on 
your violin is one of the very commonest tricks of trade 
practised by sellers. Your instrument may be a very 
good one fer all that, but most assuredly was not made 
by Stradivarius, The while of his productions are 
2c:ounted for, and their whereabouts known. 


Emicrant —1 Situations in colonies as elsewhere are 
only to be had by asking for them and proving 
| fitness (musical ability in your case) for the posftion. 
2. You may call it an apprenticeship, though ft is rather 
a training. 


: 


wines are those 

sides of the Rhine, They include some of 
wines in the world, but as a general thing the Rhenish 
wines imported into this country 
low grades. 
Jack SHeprarp.—The notorious 
Edinburgh on 28ch J: , 1829. He had committed 

murders. com: 


sixteen 
| miserably years after in London. 
for some time previous, 


Artist —Oultivate your artistic taste for amusement’s 
sake in the meantime. There is no opening for it, 


3 
| 


and crushing of the hopes and prayers of human beings, 
the poet says :— 

"Oh, mother, praying God to save 

Thy sailor—while thy head is bowed, 

His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 

Cecrt1a.—St. Cecelia was a Christian martyr of 

third century, that much is known for certain. ‘ 
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hundred or more absurd legends abou 
ST ee ae ee ee 
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Aut Back Numsers. Parts and Voiumss are in print, 
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